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All relationships of people to each other rest, as a matter of 
course, upon the precondition that they know something about 
each other. The merchant knows that his correspondent wants 
to buy at the lowest price and to sell at the highest price. The 
teacher knows that he may credit to the pupil a certain quality and 
quantity of information. Within each social stratum the indi- 
vidual knows approximately what measure of culture he has to 
presuppose in each other individual. In all relationships of a 
personally differentiated sort there develop, as we may affirm with 
obvious reservations, intensity and shading in the degree in which 
each unit reveals himself to the other through word and deed. 
How much error and sheer prejudice may lurk in all this know- 
ing is immaterial. Just as our apprehension of external nature, 
along with its elusions and its inaccuracies, still attains that 
degree of truth which is essential for the life and progress of our 
species, so each knows the other with whom he has to do, in a 
rough and ready way, to the degree necessary in order that the 
needed kinds of intercourse may proceed. That we shall know 
with whom we have to do, is the first precondition of having 
anything to do with another. The customary reciprocal presenta- 
1 Translated by Albion W. Small 
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tion, in the case of any somewhat protracted conversation, or in 
the case of contact upon the same social plane, although at first 
sight an empty form, is an excellent symbol of that reciprocal 
apprehension which is the presumption of every social relation- 
ship. The fact is variously concealed from consciousness, 
because, in the case of a very large number of relationships, 
only the quite typical tendencies and qualities need to be 
reciprocally recognized. Their necessity is usually observed only 
when they happen to be wanted. It would be a profitable 
scientific labor to investigate the sort and degree of reciprocal 
apprehension which is needed for the various relationships 
between human beings. It would be worth while to know 
how the general psychological presumptions with which each 
approaches each are interwoven with the special experiences 
with reference to the individual who is in juxtaposition with us; 
how in many ranges of association the reciprocal apprehension 
does or does not need to be equal, or may or may not be permitted 
to be equal; how conventional relationships are determined in 
their development only through that reciprocal or unilateral 
knowledge developing with reference to the other party. The 
investigation should finally proceed in the opposite direction; 
that is, it should inquire how our objectively psychological picture 
of others is influenced by the real relationships of practice and of 
sentiment between us. This latter problem by no means has 
reference to falsification. On the contrary, in a quite legitimate 
fashion, the theoretical conception of a given individual varies 
with the standpoint from which it is formed, which standpoint is 
given by the total relationship of the knower to the known. 
Since one never can absolutely know another, as this would mean 
knowledge of every particular thought and feeling; since we 
must rather form a conception of a personal unity out of the 
fragments of another person in which alone he is accessible to 
us, the unity so formed necessarily depends upon that portion of 
the other which our standpoint toward him permits us to see. 
These differences, however, by no means spring merely from 
differences in the quantity of the apprehension. No psycho- 


logical knowledge is a mere mechanical echo of its object. It is 
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rather, like knowledge of external nature, dependent upon the 
forms that the knowing mind brings to it, and in which it takes 
up the data. When we are concerned with apprehension of indi- 
vidual by individual, these forms are individually differentiated 
in a very high degree. They do not arrive at the scientific 
generality and supersubjective conclusiveness which are attain- 
able in our knowledge of external nature, and of the typically 
individual psychic processes. If A has a different conception of 
M from that of B, this does not necessarily mean incompleteness 
or deception. On the contrary, the personality of A and the 
total circumstances of his relation to M being what they are, his 
picture of M is for him true, while for B a picture differing some- 
what in its content may likewise be true. It is by no means cor- 
rect to say that, over and above these two pictures, there is the 
objectively correct apprehension of M, by which the two are to 
be corrected according to the measure of their agreement with it. 
Rather is the ideal truth which, to be sure, the actual picture of M 
in the conception of A approaches only asymptotically, that is as 


ideal, something different from that of B. It contains, as inte- 


grating organizing precondition, the psychical peculiarity of A 
and the special relationship into which A and M are brought, by 
virtue of their characteristics and their fortunes. Every relation- 


ship between persons causes a picture of each to take form in the 
mind of the other, and this picture evidently is in reciprocal rela- 
tionship with that personal relationship. While this latter con- 
stitutes the presupposition, on the basis of which the conceptions 
each of the other take shape so and so, and with reference to 
which these conceptions possess actual truth for the given case, 
on the other hand the actual reciprocity of the individuals is based 
upon the picture which they derive of each other. Here we have 
one of the deep circuits of the intellectual life, inasmuch as one 
element presupposes a second, but the second presupposes the 
first. While this is a fallacy within narrow ranges, and thus 
makes the whole involved intellectual process unreliable, in more 
general and fundamental application it is the unavoidable expres- 
sion of the unity in which these two elements coalesce, and which 
cannot be expressed in our forms of thought except as a building 
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of the first upon the second, and at the same time of the second 
upon the first. Accordingly, our situations develop themselves 
upon the basis of a reciprocal knowledge of each other, and this 
knowledge upon the basis of actua! situations, both inextricably 
interwoven, and, through their alternations within the reciprocal 
sociological process, designating the latter as one of the points at 
which reality and idea make their mysterious unity empirically 
perceptible. 

In the presence of the total reality upon which our conduct 
is founded, our knowledge is characterized by peculiar limitations 
and aberrations. We cannot say in principle that “error is life 
and knowledge is death,”’ because a being involved in persistent 
errors would continually act wide of the purpose, and would thus 
inevitably perish. At the same time, in view of our accidental 
and defective adaptations to our life-conditions, there is no doubt 
that we cherish not only so much truth, but also so much 
nescience, and attain to so much error as is useful for our prac- 
tical purposes. We may call to mind in this connection the vast 
sums of human knowledge that modify human life, which, how- 
ever, are overlooked or disregarded if the total cultural situation 
does not make these modifications possible and useful. At the 
other extreme, we may refer to the Lebensiliige of the individual, 
so often in need of illusion as to his powers and even as to his 
feelings, of superstition with reference to God as well as men, in 
order to sustain himself in his being and in his potentialities. In 
this psycho-biological respect error is co-ordinated with truth. 
The utilities of the external, as of the subjective, life provide 
that we get from the one as well as from the other precisely that 
which constitutes the basis of the conduct which is essential for 
us. Of course, this proposition holds only in the large, and with 
a wide latitude for variations and defective adaptations. 

But there is within the sphere of objective knowledge, where 
there is room for truth and illusion, a definite segment in which 
both truth and illusion may take on a character nowhere else 
observed. The subjective, internal facts of the person with whom 
we are in contact present this area of knowledge. Our fellow- 
man either may voluntarily reveal to us the truth about himself, 
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or by dissimulation he may deceive us as to the truth. No other 
object of knowledge can thus of its own initiative, either 
enlighten us with reference to itself or conceal itself, as a human 
being can. No other knowable object modifies its conduct from 
consideration of its being understood or misunderstood. ‘This 
modification does not, of course, take place throughout the whole 
range of human relations. In many ways our fellow-man is also 
in principle only like a fragment of nature, which our apprehen- 
sion, so to speak, holds fast in its grasp. In many respects, 
however, the situation is different, and our fellow-man of his 
own motion gives forth truth or error with reference to himself. 
Every lie, whatever its content, is in its essential nature a promo- 
tion of error with reference to the mendacious subject; for the 
lie consists in the fact that the liar conceals from the person to 
whom the idea is conveyed the true conception which he pos- 
sesses. The specific nature of the lie is not exhausted in the 
fact that the person to whom the lie is told has a false concep- 
tion of the fact. This is a detail in common with simple 
error. The additional trait is that the person deceived is held 
in misconception about the true intention of the person who 
tells the lie. Veracity and mendacity are thus of the most far- 
reaching significance for the relations of persons with each 
other. Sociological structures are most characteristically dif- 
ferentiated by the measure of mendacity that is operative in 
them. To begin with, in very simple relationships a lie is 
much more harmless for the persistence of the group than 
in complex associations. Primitive man, living in communities 
of restricted extent, providing for his needs by his own produc- 
tion or by direct co-operation, limiting his spiritual interests to 
personal experience or to simple tradition, surveys and controls 
the material of his existence more easily and completely than the 
man of higher culture. In the latter case life rests upon a thou- 
sand presuppositions which the individual can never trace back 
to their origins, and verify; but which he must accept upon faith 
and belief. In a much wider degree than people are accustomed 
to realize, modern civilized life—-from the economic system 
which is constantly becoming more and more a credit-economy, 
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to the pursuit of science, in which the majority of investigators 
must use countless results obtained by others, and not directly 
subject to verification—depends upon faith in the honor of 
others. We rest our most serious decisions upon a complicated 
system of conceptions, the majority of which presuppose con- 
fidence that we have not been deceived. / Hence prevarication in 
modern circumstances becomes something much more devasta- 
ting, something placing the foundations of life much more in 
jeopardy, than was earlier the case. If lying appeared today 
among us as a sin as permissible as among the Greek divinities, 
the Hebrew patriarchs, or the South Sea Islanders; if the 
extreme severity of the moral law did not veto it, the progressive 
upbuilding of modern life would be simply impossible, since 
modern life is, in a much wider than the economic sense, a 
“credit-economy.” This relationship of the times recurs in the 
case of differences of other dimensions. The farther third per- 
sons are located from the center of our personality, the easier can 
we adjust ourselves practically, but also subjectively, to their lack 
of integrity. On the other hand, if the few persons in our imme- 
diate environment lie to us, life becomes intolerable. This 
banality must, nevertheless, be brought out to view, because it 
shows that the ratios of truthfulness and mendacity, which are 
reconcilable with the continuance of situations, form a scale that 
registers the ratios of the intensity of these relationships. 

In addition to this relative sociological permissibility of lying 
in primitive conditions, we must observe a positive utility of the 
same. In cases where the first organization, stratification, and 
centralization of the group are in question, the process is accom- 
plished by means of subjection of the weaker to the physically 
and mentally superior. The lie that succeeds —that is, which 
is not seen through—is without doubt a means of bringing 
mental superiority to expression, and of enabling it to guide and 
subordinate less crafty minds. It is a spiritual fist-law, equally 
brutal, but occasionally quite as much in place, as the physical 
species; for instance, as a selective agency for the breeding of 
intelligence; as a means of enabling a certain few, for whom 
others must labor, to secure leisure for production of the higher 
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cultural good; or in order to furnish a means of leadership for 
the group forces. The more these purposes are accomplished by 
means which have fewer disagreeable consequences, the less is 
lying necessary, and the more room is made for consciousness of 
its ethical unworthiness. This process is by no means completed. 
The small trader still thinks that he cannot dispense with a cer- 
tain amount of mendacious recommendations of his wares, and 
he acts accordingly without compunctions of conscience. Whole- 
sale and retail trade on a large scale have passed this stadium, 
and they are accordingly able to act in accordance with complete 
integrity in marketing their goods. So soon as the methods of 
doing business among small traders, and those of the middle class, 
have reached a similar degree of perfection, the exaggerations 
and actual falsifications, in advertising and recommending goods, 
which are today in general not resented in those kinds of business, 
will fall under the same ethical condemnation which is now passed 
in the business circles just referred to. Commerce built upon 
integrity will be in general the more advantageous within a group, 
in the degree in which the welfare of the many rather than that of 
the few sets the group standard. For those who are deceived — 
that is, those placed at a disadvantage by the lie — will always be 
in the majority as compared with the liar who gets his advantage 
from the lie. Consequently that enlightenment which aims at 
elimination of the element of deception from social life is always 
of a democratic character. 

Human intercourse rests normally upon the condition that 


the mode of thought among the persons associated has certain 
common characteristics; in other words, that objective spiritual 
contents constitute the common material, which is developed in its 
individual phases in the course of social contacts. The type and 
the most essential vehicle of this community of spiritual content 
is common language. If we look a little closer, however, the 
common basis here referred to consists by no means exclusively 
of that which all equally know, or, in a particular case, of that 
which the one accepts as the spiritual content of the other; but 
this factor is shot through by another, viz., knowledge which the 
one associate possesses, while the other does not. If there were 
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such a thing as complete reciprocal transparency, the relation- 
ships of human beings to each other would be modified in a quite 
unimaginable fashion. The dualism of human nature, by reason 
of which every manifestation of it has its sources in numerous 
origins that may be far distant from each other, and every quan- 
tity is estimated at the same time as great or small, according as 
it is contemplated in connection with littleness or greatness, 
makes it necessary to think of sociological relationships in general 
dualistically; that is, concord, harmony, mutuality, which count 
as the socializing forces proper, must be interrupted by distance. 
competition, repulsion, in order to produce the actual configura- 
tion of society. The strenuous organizing forms which appear to 
be the real constructors of society, or to construct society as such, 
must be continually disturbed, unbalanced, and detached by indi- 
vidualistic and irregular forces, in order that their reaction and 
development may gain vitality by alternate concession and resist- 
ance. Relationships of an intimate character, the formal vehicle 
of which is psycho-physical proximity, lose the charm, and even 
the content, of their intimacy, unless the proximity includes, at 
the same time and alternately, distance and intermission. Finally 
—and this is the matter with which we are now concerned — the 
reciprocal knowledge, which is the positive condition of social 
relationships, is not the sole condition. On the contrary, such as 
those relationships are, they actually presuppose also a certain 
nescience, a ratio, that is immeasurably variable to be sure, of 
reciprocal concealment. The lie is only a very rude form, in the 
last analysis often quite self-contradictory, in which this necessity 
comes to the surface. However frequently lying breaks up a 
social situation, yet, so long as it existed, a lie may have been an 
integrating element of its constitution... We must take care not to 
be misled, by the ethically negative value of lying, into error about 
the direct positive sociological significance of untruthfulness, as 
it appears in shaping certain concrete situations. Moreover, 
lying in connection with the elementary sociological fact here in 
question — viz., the limitation of the knowledge of one associate 
by another — is only one of the possible means, the positive and 
aggressive technique, so to speak, the purpose of which in general 
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is obtained through sheer secrecy and concealment. The follow- 

ing discussion has to do with these more general and negative 

forms. Before we come to the question of secrecy as consciously | 
willed concealment, we should notice in what various degrees 

different circumstances involve disregard of reciprocal knowledge 

by the members of associations. Among those combinations 

which involve some degree of direct reciprocity on the part of 

their members, those which are organized for a special purpose 

are first in eliminating this element of reciprocal knowledge. 

Among these purposeful organizations, which in principle still 

involve direct reciprocity, the extreme in the present particular is 

represented by those in which utterly objective performances of 

the members are in view. This situation is best typified 

by the cases in which the contribution of so much cash represents 

the participation of the individuals in the activities of the group. 

In such instances reciprocity, coherence, and common pursuit of 

the purpose by no means rest upon psychological knowledge of 

the one member by the others. As member of the group the 
individual is exclusively the agent of a definite performance; and 

whatever individual motive may impel him to this activity, or 
whatever may be the total characteristics of his conduct as a 

whole, is in this connection a matter of complete indifference. 

The organization for a special purpose (Zweckverband) is the 
peculiarly discreet sociological formation; its members are in 

psychological respects anonymous; and, in order to form the 
combination, they need to know of each other only that they 
form it. Modern culture is constantly growing more objective. 

Its tissues grow more and more out of impersonal energies, and 
absorb less and less the subjective entirety of the individual. In 

this respect the hand laborer and the factory laborer furnish the 
antithesis which illustrates the difference between past and pres- 
ent social structure. This objective character impresses itself 
also upon sociological structure, so that combinations into which 

formerly the entire and individual person entered, and which 
consequently demanded reciprocal knowledge beyond the imme- 
diate content of the relationship, are now founded exclusively on 
this content in its pure objectivity. 
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By virtue of the situation just noticed, that antecedent or 
consequent form of knowledge with reference to an individual — 


viz., confidence in him, evidently one of the most important syn- 


thetic forces within society — gains a peculiar evolution. Confi- 
dence, as the hypothesis of future conduct, which is sure enough 
to become the basis of practical action, is, as hypothesis, a mediate 
condition between knowing and not knowing another person. 
The possession of full knowledge does away with the need of 
trusting, while complete absence of knowledge makes trust evi- 
dently impossible.' Whatever quantities of knowing and not 
knowing must commingle, in order to make possible the detailed 
practical decision based upon confidence, will be determined by 
the historic epoch, the ranges of interests, and the individuals. 
The objectification of culture referred to above has sharply 
differentiated the amounts of knowing and not knowing essential 
as the condition of confidence. The modern merchant who enters 
into a transaction with another, the scholar who undertakes an 
investigation with another, the leader of a political party who 
makes an agreement with the leader of another party with refer- 
ence to an election, or the handling of a proposed bill —all these. 


There is, tobe sure, sti!l another type of confidence, which our present discus 
sion has nothing to do with, since it is a type that falls outside the bounds either 
of knowing or not knowing. It is the type which we call faith of one person in 
another. It belongs in the category of religious faith. Just as no one has ever 
believed in the existence of God on grounds of proof, but these proofs are rather 
subsequent justifications or intellectual reflections of a quite immediate attitude 
of the affections; so we have faith in another person, although this faith may not 
be able to justify itself by proofs of the worthiness of the person, and it may 
even exist in spite of proofs of his unworthiness. This confidence, this subjective 
attitude of unreservedness toward a person, is not brought into existence by 
experiences or by hypotheses, but it is a primary attitude of the soul with 
respect to another. This condition of faith, in a perfectly pure form, detached 
from every sort of empirical consideration, probably occurs only within the sphere 
of religion. In order that it may be exercised toward men it probably always 
needs a stimulus or a sanction from the knowledge or the inference above referred 
to. On the other hand, it is probable that in those social forms of confidence, 
however exact or intellectually sanctioned they may seem to be, an element of that 
sentimental and even mystical “ faith " of man toward man is hidden. Perhaps the 
type of attitude here indicated is a fundamental category of human conduct, rest- 
ing back upon the metaphysical meaning of our relationship, and realized only 
empirically, accidentally, and partially through the special conscious grounds of 


confidence. 
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with exceptions and modifications that need not be further indi- 
cated, know, with reference to their associates, precisely what it 
is necessary to know for the purposes of the relationship in ques- 
tion. The traditions and institutions, the force of public opinion, 
and the circumscription of the situation, which unavoidably 
prejudice the individual, are so fixed and reliable that one only 
needs to know certain externalities with reference to the other in 
order to have the confidence necessary for the associated action. 
The basis of personal qualities, from which in principle a modifi- 
cation of attitude within the relationship could spring, is elimi- 
nated from consideration. The motivation and the regulation of 
this conduct has become so much a matter of an impersonal 
program that it is no longer influenced by that basis, and con- 
fidence no longer depends upon knowledge of that individual ele 
ment. In more primitive, less differentiated relationships, know]- 
edge of one’s associates was much more necessary in personal 
respects, and much less in respect to their purely objective relia- 
bility. Both factors belong together. In order that, in case of 
lack in the latter respect, the necessary confidence may be pro- 
duced, there is need of a much higher degree of knowledge of the 
former sort. 

That purely general objective knowledge of a person, beyond 
which everything that is strictly individual in his personality may 
remain a secret to his associates, must be considerably reinforced 
in the knowledge of the latter, whenever the organization for a 
specific purpose to which they belong possesses an essential signi- 
ficance for the total existence of its members. The merchant who 
sells grain or oil to another needs to know only whether the latter 
is good for the price. The moment, however, that he associates 
another with himself as a partner, he must not merely know his 
standing as to financial assets, and certain quite general qualities 
of his make-up, but he must see through him very thoroughly as 
a personality; he must know his moral standards, his degree of 
companionability, his daring or prudent temperament; and upon 
reciprocal knowledge of that sort must depend not merely the 
formation of the relationship, but its entire continuance, the daily 
associated actions, the division of functions between the partners, 
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etc. The secret of personality is in such a case sociologically 
more restricted. On account of the extent to which the common 
interest is dependent upon the personal quality of the associates. 
no extensive self-existence is in these circumstances permitted 
to the personality of the individual. 

seyond the organizations for distinct purposes, but in like 
manner beyond the relationships rooted in the total personality, 
stands the relationship, highly significant sociologically, which is 
called, in the higher strata of culture, “acquaintance.” That 
persons are “acquainted” with each other signifies in this sense 
by no means that they know each other reciprocally; that is, that 
they have insight into that which is peculiarly personal in the 
individuality. It means only that each has, so to speak, taken 
notice of the existence of the other. As a rule, the notion of 
acquaintanceship in this sense is associated only with mere men- 
tioning of the name, the “presentation.” Knowledge of the 
that, not of the what, of the personality distinguishes the 
“acquaintanceship.”’ In the very assertion that one is acquainted 
with a given person, or even well acquainted with him, one indi- 
cates very distinctly the absence of really intimate relationships. 
In such case one knows of the other only his external character- 
istics. These may be only those that are on exhibit in social 
functions, or they may be merely those that the other chooses to 
exhibit to us. The grade of acquaintanceship denoted by the 
phrase “ well acquainted with another” refers at the same time 
not to the essential characteristics of the other, not to that which 
is most important in his inmost nature, but only to that which is 
characteristic in the aspect presented to the world. On that 
account, acquaintanceship in this polite sense is the peculiar seat 
of ‘“‘discretion.”” This attitude consists by no means merely in 
respect for the secret of the other —that is, for his direct volition 
to conceal from us this or that. It consists rather in restraining 
ourselves from acquaintance with all of those facts in the con- 
ditions of another which he does not positively reveal. In this 
instance the particulars in question are not in principle distinctly 
defined as forbidden territory. The reference is rather to that 
quite general reserve due to the total personality of another, and 
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to a special form of the typical antithesis of the imperatives; viz. : 
what is not forbidden is permitted, and, what is not permitted is 
forbidden. Accordingly, the relationships of men are differen- 
tiated by the question of knowledge with reference to each other : 
what is not concealed may be known, and what is not revealed 
may yet not be known. The last determination corresponds to the 
otherwise effective consciousness that an ideal sphere surrounds 
every human being, different in various directions and toward 
different persons; a sphere varying in extent, into which one may 
not venture to penetrate without disturbing the personal value of 
the individual. Honor locates such an area. Language indi- 
cates very nicely an invasion of this sort by such phrases as 
“coming too near” (zu nahe treten). The radius of that sphere, 
so to speak, marks the distance which a stranger may not cross 
without infringing upon another’s honor. Another sphere of 
like form corresponds to that which we designate as the “signifi- 
cance” (Bedeutung) of another personality. Towards the 
“significant” man there exists an inner compulsion to keep one’s 
distance. Even in somewhat intimate relationships with him 
this constraint does not disappear without some special occa- 
sion; and it is absent only in the case of those who are unable 
to appreciate the “significance.” Accordingly, that zone of 
separation does not exist for the valet, because for him there 
is no “hero.” This, however, is the fault, not of the hero, 
but of the valet. Furthermore, all intrusiveness is bound 
up with evident lack of sensitiveness for the scale of signifi- 
cance among people. Whoever is intrusive toward a significant 
personality does not, as it might superficially appear, rate 
that person high or too high; but on the contrary, he gives 
evidence of lacking capacity for appropriate respect. As the 
painter often emphasizes the significance of one figure in a 
picture that includes many persons, by grouping the rest at a con- 
siderable distance from the important figure, so there is a socio- 
logical parallel in the significance of distance, which holds another 
outside of a definite sphere filled by the personality with its power, 


its will, and its greatness. A similar circuit, although quite differ- 


ent in value, surrounds the man in the setting of his affairs and 
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his qualities. To penetrate this circuit by curiosity is a violation 
of his personality. As material property is at the same time an 
extension of the ego— property is precisely that which obeys the 
will of the possessor, as, in merely graduated difference, the body 
is our first “ property’ (Besitz)— and as on that account every 
invasion of this possession is resented as a violation of the per- 
sonality; so there is a spiritual private property, to invade which 
signifies violation of the ego at its center. Discretion is nothing 
other than the sense of justice with respect to the sphere of the 
intimate contents of life. Of course, this sense is various in its 
extension in connection with different personalities, just as the 
sense of honor and of personal property has a quite different 
radius with reference to the persons in one’s immediate circle 
from that which it has toward strangers and indifferent persons. 
In the case of the above-mentioned social relationships in the 
narrower sense, as most simply expressed in the term “ acquaint 
anceship,” we have to do immediately with a quite typical bound 
ary, beyond which perhaps no guarded secrets lie; with reference 
to which, however, the outside party, in the observance of con- 
ventional discretion, does not obtrude by questions or otherwise. 

The question where this boundary lies is, even in principle, by 
no means easy to answer. It leads rather into the finest meshes 
of social forms. The right of that spiritual private property just 
referred to can no more be affirmed in the absolute sense than 
that of material property. We know that in higher societies the 


latter, with reference to the three essential sides, creation, secur- 


ity, and productiveness, never rests merely upon the personal 
agency of the individual. It depends also upon the conditions 
and powers of the social environment; and consequently its 
limitations, whether through the prohibitions that affect the mode 
of acquiring property, or through taxation, are from the begin- 
ning the right of the whole. This right, however, has a still 
deeper basis than the principle of service and counter-service 
between society and the individual. That basis is the much more 
elementary one, that the part must subject itself to so much 
limitation of its self-sufficiency as is demanded by the existence 
and purposes of the whole. The same principle applies to the 
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subjective sphere of personality. In the interest of association, 
and of social coherence, each must know certain things with 
reference to the other; and this other has not the right to resist 
this knowledge from the moral standpoint, and to demand the 
discretion of the other; that is, the undisturbed possession of his 
being and consciousness, in cases in which discretion would 


prejudice social interests. The business man who enters into a 


contractual obligation with another, covering a long future: the 
master who engages a servant; and, on the other hand, this latter, 
before he agrees to the servile relationship; the superintendent 
who is responsible for the promotion of a subordinate; the head 
of a household who admits a new personality into her social 
circle —all these must have the right to trace out or to combine 
everything with reference to the past or the present of the other 
parties in question, with reference to their temperament, and their 
moral make-up, that would have any relation to the conclusion or 
the rejection of the proposed relationship. These are quite rough 
cases in which the beauty of discretion —that is, of refraining 
from knowledge of everything which the other party does not 
voluntarily reveal to us — must yield to the demands of practical 
necessity. But in finer and less simple form, in fragmentary 
passages of association and in unuttered revelations, all commerce 
of men with each other rests upon the condition that each knows 
something more of the other than the latter voluntarily reveals 
to him; and in many respects this is of a sort the knowledge of 
which, if possible, would have been prevented by the party so 
revealed. While this, judged as an individual affair, may count 
as indiscretion, although in the social sense it is necessary as a 
condition for the existing closeness and vitality of the inter- 
change, yet the legal boundary of this invasion upon the spiritual 
private property of another is extremely difficult to draw. In 
general, men credit themselves with the right to know everything 
which, without application of external illegal means, through 
purely psychological observation and reflection, it is possible to 
ascertain. In point of fact, however, indiscretion exercised in 
this way may be quite as violent, and morally quite as unjusti- 
fiable, as listening at keyholes and prying into the letters of 
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strangers. To anyone with fine psychological perceptions, men . 

A, betray themselves and their inmost thoughts and characteristics ‘ 
in countless fashions, not only in spite of efforts not to do so, but ; 

often for the very reason that they anxiously attempt to guard 

themselves. The greedy spying upon every unguarded word: ; 

the boring persistence of inquiry as to the meaning of every slight : 


action, or tone of voice; what may be inferred from such and 

4 such expressions; what the blush at the mention of a given name 

may betray—all this does not overstep the boundary of external 

discretion ; it is entirely the labor of one’s own mind, and there- 

fore apparently within the unquestionable rights of the agent. 

This is all the more the case, since such misuse of psychological 

superiority often occurs as a purely involuntary procedure. Very 

often it is impossible for us to restrain our interpretation of 

another, our theory of his subjective characteristics and inten- 

tions. However positively an honorable person may forbid him- 

self to practice such cogitation with reference to the unrevealed 

traits of another, and such exploiting of his lack of foresight and 

defenselessness, a knowing process often goes on with reference 

to another so automatically, its result often presents itself so 

suddenly and unavoidably, that the best intention can do nothing 

to prevent it. Where the unquestionably forbidden may thus be 

so unavoidable, the division line between the permitted and the 

non-permitted is the more indefinite. To what extent discretion 

“of all that which is its 

own,” to what extent the interests of intercourse, the reciprocal 

interdependence of the members of the same group, limits this 

duty of discretion —this is a question for the answer to which 

neither moral tact, nor survey of the objective relationships and 

their demands, can alone be sufficient, since both factors must 

rather always work together. The nicety and complexity of this 

YS question throw it back in a much higher degree upon the respon- 

a4 sibility of the individual for decision, without final recourse to 

4 any authoritative general norm, than is the case in connection 
a with a question of private property in the material sense. 

o} In contrast with this preliminary form, or this attachment of 

secrecy, in which not the attitude of the person keeping the secret, 


must restrain itself from mental handling 
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but that of a(third party, is in question, in which, in view of the 
mixture of reciprocal knowledge or lack of knowledge, the 


emphasis is on the amount of the former rather than on that of 


the latter—in contrast with this, we come to an entirely new 
variation; that is, in those relationships which do not, like those 
already referred to, center around definitely circumscribed inter- 
ests; but in relationships which, at least in their essential idea, 
rest upon the whole extension of the personalities concerned. 
The principal types in this category are friendship and mar- 
riage. The ideal of friendship that has‘come down from antique 
tradition, and singuiarly enough has been developed directly 
in the romantic sense, aims at absolute spiritual confidence, 
with the attachment that material possession also shall be a 
resource common to the friends. This entrance of the entire 
undivided ego into the relationship may be the more plausible 
in friendship than in love, for the reason that, in the case 
of friendship, the one-sided concentration upon a single element 
is lacking, which is present in the other case on account 
of the sensuous factor in love. To be sure, through the 
circumstance that in the totality of possible grounds of attach- 
ment one assumes the headship, a certain organization of the 
relationship occurs, as is the case in a group with recognized 
leadership. A single strong factor of coherence often blazes out 
the path along which the others, otherwise likely to have remained 
latent, follow; and undeniably in the case of most men, sexual 
love opens the doors of the total personality widest; indeed, in 
the case of not a few, sexuality is the sole form in which they can 
give their whole ego; just as, in the case of the artist, the form of 
his art, whatever it may be, furnishes the only possibility of pre- 
senting his entire nature. This is to be observed with special 
frequency among women—to be sure, the same thing is to be 
asserted in the case of the quite different “Christian love’ — 
namely, that they not only, because they love, devote their life and 
fortune without reserve; but that this at the same time is 
chemically dissolved in love, and only and entirely in its coloring, 
form, and temperature flows over upon the other. On the other 
hand, however, where the feeling of love is not expansive enough, 
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where the other contents of the soul are not flexible enough, it 
may take place, as I indicated, that the predominance of the erotic 
nexus may suppress not only the practically moral, but also the 
spiritual, contacts that are outside of the erotic group. Conse- 
quently friendship, in which this intensity, but also this 
inequality of devotion, is lacking, may more easily attach the 
whole person to the whole person, may more easily break up 
the reserves of the soul, not indeed by so impulsive a process, 
but throughout a wider area and during a longer succession. 
This complete intimacy of confidence probably becomes, with 
the changing differentiation of men, more and more difficult. 
Perhaps the modern man has too much to conceal to make a 
friendship in the ancient sense possible; perhaps personalities 
also, except in very early years, are too peculiarly individualized 
for the complete reciprocality of understanding, to which 
always so much divination and productive phantasy are essen- 
tial. It appears that, for this reason, the modern type of 
feeling inclines more to differentiated friendships; that is, to 
those which have their territory only upon one side of the person- 
ality at a time, and in which the rest of the personality plays no 
part. Thus a quite special type of friendship emerges. For our 
problem, namely, the degree of intrusion or of reserve within the 
friendly relationship, this type is of the highest significance 
These differentiated friendships, which bind us to one man from 
the side of sympathy, to another from the side of intellectual com- 
munity, to a third on account of religious impulses, to a fourth 
because of common experiences, present, in connection with the 
problem of discretion, or self-revelation and self-concealment, a 
quite peculiar synthesis. They demand that the friends recip- 
rocally refrain from obtruding themselves into the range of 
interests and feelings not included in the special relationship in 
each case. Failure to observe this condition would seriously dis- 
turb reciprocal understanding. But the relationship thus bounded 
and circumscribed by discretion nevertheless has its sources at 
the center of the whole personality, in spite of the fact that it 
expresses itself only in a single segment of its periphery. It 
leads ideally toward the same depths of sentiment, and to the 
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same capacity to sacrifice, which undifferentiated epochs and per- 
sons associate only with a community of the total circumference 
of life, with no question about reserves and discretions. 

Much more difficult is measurement of self-revelation and 
reserve, with their correlates intrusiveness and discretion, in the 
case of marriage. In this relationship these forms are among the 
universal problems of the highest importance for the sociology of 
intimate associations. We are confronted with the questions, 
whether the maximum of reciprocality is attained in a relation- 
ship in which the personalities entirely resign to each other their 
separate existence, or quite the contrary, through a certain 
reserve — whether they do not in a certain qualitative way belong 
to each other more if they belong to each other less quantitatively. 
These questions of ratio can of course, at the outset, be answered 
only with the further question: How is the boundary to be 
drawn, within the whole area of a person’s potential communi- 
cability, at which ultimately the reserve and the respect of another 
are to begin? The advantage of modern marriage — which, to 
be sure, makes both questions answerable only one case at a time 
—§is that this boundary is not from the start determined, as was 
the case in earlier civilizations. In these other civilizations mar- 
riage is, in principle, as a rule, not an erotic phenomenon, but 
merely a social-economic institution. The satisfaction of the 
instincts of love is only accidentally connected with it. With 
certain exceptions, the marriage is not on grounds of individual 
attraction, but rather of family policy, labor relationships, or 
desire for descendants. The Greeks, for example, carried this 
institution to the most extreme differentiation. Thus Demos- 
thenes said: “We have hetaerae for our pleasure, concubines 
for our daily needs, but wives to give us lawful children and to 
care for the interior of the house.’’ The same tendency to exclude 
from the community of marriage, a priori, certain defined life- 
contents, and by means of super-individual provisions, appears 
in the variations in the forms of marriage to be found in one and 
the same people, with possibility of choice in advance on the part 
of those contracting marriages. These forms are differentiated 
in various ways with reference to the economic, religious, legal. 
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and other interests connected with the family. We might cite 
many nature-peoples, the Indians, the Romans, etc. No one will, 
of course, fail to observe that, also within modern life, marriage 
is, probably in the majority of cases, contracted from conventional 
or material motives; nevertheless, entirely apart from the fre- 
quency of its realization, the sociological idea of modern marriage 
is the community of all life-contents, in so far as they immediately, 
and through their effects, determine the value and the destiny of 
the personalities. Moreover, the prejudice of this ideal demand 
is by no means ineffective. It has often enough given place and 
stimulus for developing an originally very incomplete reciproca- 
tion into an increasingly comprehensive attachment. But, while 


the very indeterminateness of this process is the vehicle of the 


happiness and the essential vitality of the relationship, its reversal 
usually brings severe disappointments. If, for example, absolute 
unity is from the beginning anticipated, if demand and satisfac- 
tion recognize no sort of reserve, not even that which for all fine 
and deep natures must always remain in the hidden recesses of 
the soul, although they may think they open themselves entirely 
to each other —in such cases the reaction and disillusionment 
must come sooner or later. 

In marriage, as in free relationships of analogous types, the 
temptation is very natural to open oneself to the other at the 
outset without limit; to abandon the last reserve of the soul 
equally with those of the body, and thus to lose oneself completely 
in another. This, however, usually threatens the future of the 
relationship. Only those people can without danger give them- 
selves entirely to each other who cannot possibly give themselves 
entirely, because the wealth of their soul rests in constant pro- 
gressive development, which follows every devotion immediately 
with the growth of new treasures. Complete devotion is safe 
only in the case of those people who have an inexhaustible fund 
of latent spiritual riches, and therefore can no more alienate them 
in a single confidence than a tree can give up the fruits of next 
vear by letting go what it produces at the present moment. The 
case is quite different, however, with those people who, so to 
speak, draw from their capital all their betrayals of feeling and 
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the revelations of their inner life; in whose case there is no 
further source from which to derive those elements which should 
not be revealed, and which are not to be disjoined from the 
essential ego. In such cases it is highly probable that the parties 
to the confidence will one day face each other empty-handed; that 
the Dionysian free-heartedness may leave behind a poverty which 
—unjustly, but not on that account with less bitterness — may so 
react as even to charge the enjoyed devotion with deception. We 
are so constituted that we not merely, as was remarked, need a 
certain proportion of truth and error as the basis of our life, but 
also a similar mixture of definiteness and indefiniteness in the 


picture of our life-elements. That which we can see through 


plainly to its last ground shows us therewith the limit of its 
attraction, and forbids our phantasy to do its utmost in adding to 
the reality. For this loss no literal reality can compensate us, 
because the action of the imagination of which we are deprived is 
self-activity, which cannot permanently be displaced in value by 
any receptivity and enjoyment. Our friend should not only give 
us a cumulative gift, but also the possibility of conferring gifts 
upon him, with hopes and idealizations, with concealed beauties 
and charms unknown even to himself. The manner, however, in 
which we dispose of all this, produced by ourselves, but for his 
sake, is the vague horizon of his personality, the intermediate 
zone in which faith takes the place of knowledge. It must be 
observed that we have here to do by no means with mere illu- 
sions, or with optimistic or infatuated self-deception. The fact 
is rather that, if the utmost attractiveness of another person is to 
be preserved for us, it must be presented to us in part in the form 
of vagueness or impenetrability. This is the only substitute 
which the great majority of people can offer for that attractive 
value which the small minority possess through the inexhausti- 
bility of their inner life and growth. The mere fact of absolute 
understanding, of having accomplished psychological exhaustion 
of the contents of relationship with another, produces a feeling of 
insipidity, even if there is no reaction from previous exaltation; 
it cripples the vitality of the relationship, and gives to its con- 
tinuance an appearance of utter futility. This is the danger of 
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that unbroken, and in a more than external sense shameless, 
dedication to which the unrestricted possibilities of intimate rela- 
tionships seduce, which indeed is easily regarded as a species of 
obligation in those relationships. Because of this absence of 
reciprocal discretion, on the side of receiving as well as of giving, 
many marriages are failures. That is, they degenerate into 
vulgar habit, utterly bereft of charm, into a matter-of-course 
which retains no room for surprises. The fruitful depth of rela- 
tionships which, behind every latest revelation, implies the still 
unrevealed, which also stimulates anew every day to gain what is 
already possessed, is merely the reward of that tenderness and 
self-control which, even in the closest relationship, comprehending 
the whole person, still respect the inner private property, which 
hold the right of questioning to be limited by a right of secrecy. 

All these combinations are characterized sociologically by the 
fact that the secret of the one party is to a certain extent recog- 
nized by the other, and the intentionally or unintentionally con- 
cealed is intentionally or unintentionally respected. The 
intention of the concealment assumes, however, a quite different 
intensity so soon as it is confronted by a purpose of discovery. 
Thereupon follows that purposeful concealment, that aggressive 
defense, so to speak, against the other party, which we call 
secrecy in the most real sense. /Secrecy in this sense—i. e., which 
is effective through negative or positive means of concealment — 
is one of the greatest accomplishments of humanity. In contrast 
with the juvenile condition in which every mental picture is at 
once revealed, every undertaking is open to everyone’s view, 
secrecy procures enormous extension of life, because with pub- 
licity many sorts of purposes could never arrive at realization. 
Secrecy secures, so to speak, the possibility of a second world 
alongside of the obvious world, and the latter is most strenuously 
affected by the former. Every relationship between two indi- 
viduals or two groups will be characterized by the ratio of secrecy 
that is involved in it. Even when one of the parties does not 
notice the secret factor, yet the attitude of the concealer, and 
consequently the whole relationship, will be modified by it. The 
historical development of society is in many respects characterized 
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by the fact that what was formerly public passes under the pro- 
tection of secrecy, and that, on the contrary, what was formerly 
secret ceases to require such protection and proclaims itself. This 
is analogous with that other evolution of mind in which move- 
ments at first executed consciously become unconsciously me- 
chanical, and, on the other hand, what was unconscious and 
instinctive rises into the light of consciousness. How this 
development is distributed over the various formations of private 
and public life, how the evolution proceeds toward better-adapted 
conditions, because, on the one hand, secrecy that is awkward 
and undifferentiated is often far too widely extended, while, on 
the other hand, in many respects the usefulness of secrecy is dis- 
covered very late; how the quantum of secrecy has variously 


modified consequences in accordance with the importance or 
indifference of its content —all this, merely in its form as ques- 
tions, throws a flow of light upon the significance of secrecy for 
the structure of human reciprocities. In this connection we must 
not allow ourselves to be deceived by the manifold ethical nega- 
tiveness of secrecy. Secrecy is a universal sociological form, 


which, as such, has nothing to do with the moral valuations of 
its contents. On the one hand, secrecy may embrace the 
highest values: the refined shame of the lofty spirit, which covers 
up precisely its best, that it may not seem to seek its reward in 
praise or wage; for after such payment one retains the reward, 
but no longer the real value itself. On the other hand, secrecy is 
not in immediate interdependence with evil, but evil with secrecy. 
For obvious reasons, the immoral hides itself, even when its 
content encounters no social penalty, as, for example, many 
sexual faults. The essentially isolating effect of immorality as 
such, entirely apart from all primary social repulsion, is actual 
and important. Secrecy is, among other things, also the 
sociological expression of moral badness, although the classi- 
cal aphorism, “ No one is so bad that he also wants to seem bad,” 
takes issue with the facts. Obstinacy and cynicism may often 
enough stand in the way of disguising the badness. They may 
even exploit it for magnifying the personality in the judgment of 
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others, to the degree that sometimes immoralities which do not 
exist are seized upon as material for self-advertising. 

The application of secrecy as a sociological technique, as a 
form of commerce without which, in view of our social environ- 
ment, certain purposes could not be attained, is evident without 
further discussion. Not so evident are the charms and the values 
which it possesses over and above its significance as a means, the 
peculiar attraction of the relation which is mysterious in form, 
regardless of its accidental content. In the first place, the strongly 
accentuated exclusion of all not within the circle of secrecy results 
in a correspondingly accentuated feeling of personal possession. 
For many natures possession acquires its proper significance, not 
from the mere fact of having, but besides that there must be the 
consciousness that others must forego the possession. Evidently 
this fact has its roots in our stimulability by contrast. Moreover, 
since exclusion of others from a possession may occur especially 
in the case of high values, the reverse is psychologically very 
natural, viz., that what is withheld from the many appears to 
have a special value. Accordingly, subjective possessions of the 
most various sorts acquire a decisive accentuation of value through 
the form of secrecy, in which the substantial significance of the 
facts concealed often enough falls into a significance entirely sub- 
ordinate to the fact that others are excluded from knowing them. 
Among children a pride and self-glory often bases itself on the 
fact that the one can say to the others: “I know something that 
you don’t know.” This is carried to such a degree that it becomes 
a formal means of swaggering on the one hand, and of de-classing 
on the other. This occurs even when it is a pure fiction, and no 
secret exists. From the narrowest to the widest relationships, 
there are exhibitions of this jealousy about knowing something 
that is concealed from others. The sittings of the English Parlia- 
ment were long secret, and even in the reign of George III 
reports of them in the press were liable to criminal penalties as 
violations of parliamentary privilege. Secrecy gives the person 
enshrouded by it an exceptional position; it works as a stimulus 
of purely social derivation, which is in principle quite independent 
of its casual content, but is naturally heightened in the degree in 
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which the exclusively possessed secret is significant and compre- 
hensive. There is also in this connection an inverse phenomenon, 
analogous with the one just mentioned. Every superior person- 
ality, and every superior performance, has, for the average of 
mankind, something mysterious. To be sure, all human being 
and doing spring from inexplicable forces. Nevertheless, within 
levels of similarity in quality and value, this fact does not make 
the one person a problem to another, especially because in respect 
to this equality a certain immediate understanding exists which 
is not a special function of the intellect. If there is essential 
inequality, this understanding cannot be reached, and in the form 
of specific divergence the general mysteriousness will be effective 
— somewhat as one who always lives in the same locality may 
never encounter the problem of the influence of the environment, 
which influence, however, may obtrude itself upon him so soon as 
he changes his environment, and the contrast in the reaction of 
feeling upon the life-conditions calls his attention to this causal 
factor in the situation. Out of this secrecy, which throws a 
shadow over all that is deep and significant, grows the logically 
fallacious, but typical, error, that everything secret is something 
essential and significant. The natural impulse to idealization, and 
the natural timidity of men, operate to one and the same end in 
the presence of secrecy; viz., to heighten it by phantasy, and to 
distinguish it by a degree of attention that published reality could 
not command. 

Singularly enough, these attractions of secrecy enter into 
combination with those of its logical opposite; viz., treason or 


betrayal of secrets, which are evidently no less sociological in 


their nature. Secrecy involves a tension which, at the moment of 
revelation, finds its release. This constitutes the climax in the 
development of the secret; in it the whole charm of secrecy con- 
centrates and rises to its highest pitch — just as the moment of the 
disappearance of an object brings out the feeling of its value in 
the most intense degree. The sense of power connected with 
possession of money is most completely and greedily concentrated 
for the soul of the spendthrift at the moment at which this power 
slips from his hands. Secrecy also is sustained by the conscious- 
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ness that it might be exploited, and therefore confers power to 
modify fortunes, to produce surprises, joys, and calamities, even 
if the latter be only misfortunes to ourselves. Hence the possi- 
bility and the temptation of treachery plays around the secret, and 
the external danger of being discovered is interwoven with the 
internal danger of self-discovery, which has the fascination of the 
brink of a precipice. Secrecy sets barriers between men, but at 
the same time offers the seductive temptation to break through the 
barriers by gossip or confession. This temptation accompanies 
the psychical life of the secret like an overtone. Hence the socio- 
logical significance of the secret, its practical measure, and the 
mode of its workings must be found in the capacity or the inclina- 
tion of the initiated to keep the secret to himself, or in his resist- 
ance or weakness relative to the temptation to betrayal. From the 
play of these two interests, in concealment and in revelation, 
spring shadings and fortunes of human reciprocities throughout 
their whole range. If, according to our previous analysis, every 
human relationship has, as one of its traits, the degree of secrecy 
within or around it, it follows that the further development of the 
relationship in this respect depends on the combining proportions 
of the retentive and the communicative energies —the former 
sustained by the practical interest and the formal attractiveness 
of secrecy as such, the latter by inability to endure longer the 
tension of reticence, and by the superiority which is latent, so to 
speak, in secrecy, but which is actualized for the feelings only at 
the moment of revelation, and often also, on the other hand, by 
the joy of confession, which may contain that sense of power in 
negative and perverted form, as self-abasement and contrition. 

All these factors, which determine the sociological réle of 
secrecy, are of individualistic nature, but the ratio in which the 
qualities and the complications of personalities form secrets. 
depends at the same time upon the social structure upon which its 
life rests. In this connection the decisive element is that the 
secret is an individualizing factor of the first rank, and that in the 
typical double rdle; i. e., social relationships characterized by a 
large measure of personal differentiation permit and promote 
secrecy in a high degree, while, conversely, secrecy serves and 
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intensifies such differentiation. In a small and restricted circuit, 
construction and preservation of secrets are technically difficult 
from the fact that each is too close to the circumstances of each, 
and that the frequency and intimacy of contacts carry with them 
too great temptation to disclose what might otherwise be hidden. 
But in this case there is no need of secrecy in a high degree, 
because this social formation usually tends to level its members, 


and every peculiarity of being, acting, or possessing the persist- 


ence of which requires secrecy is abhorrent to it. That all this 
changes to its opposite in case of large widening of the circle is 
a matter-of-course. In this connection, as in so many other par- 
ticulars, the facts of monetary relationships reveal most distinctly 
the specific traits of the large circle. Since transfers of economic 
values have occurred principally by means of money, an otherwise 
unattainable secrecy is possible in such transactions. Three pecu- 
liarities of the money form of values are here important: first, 
its compressibility, by virtue of which it is possible to make a man 
rich by slipping into his hand a check without attracting attention ; 
second, its abstractness and absence of qualitative character, in 
consequence of which numberless sorts of acquisitions and trans- 
fers of possessions may be covered up and guarded from publicity 
in a fashion impossible so long as values could be possessed only 
as extended, tangible objects; third, its long-distance effective- 
ness, by virtue of which we may invest it in the most widely 
removed and constantly changing values, and thus withdraw it 
utterly from the view of our nearest neighbors. These facilities 
of dissimulation which inhere in the degree of extension in the 
use of money, and which disclose their dangers particularly in 
dealings with foreign money, have called forth, as protective pro- 
visions, publicity of the financial operations of corporations. 
This points to a closer definition of the formula of evolution dis- 
cussed above; viz., that throughout the form of secrecy there 
occurs a permanent in- and out-flow of content, in which what is 
originally open becomes secret, and what was originally concealed 
throws off its mystery. Thus we might arrive at the paradoxical 
idea that, under otherwise like circumstances, human associations 
require a definite ratio of secrecy which merely changes its 
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this exchange it keeps its quantum unvaried. We may even fill 
out this general scheme somewhat more exactly. It appears that 
with increasing telic characteristics of culture the affairs of 
people at large become more and more public, those of individuals 
more and more secret. In less developed conditions, as observed 
above, the circumstances of individual persons cannot protect 
themselves in the same degree from reciprocal prying and inter- 
fering as within modern types of life, particularly those that have 
developed in large cities, where we find a quite new degree of 
reserve and discretion. On the other hand, the public function- 
aries in undeveloped states envelop themselves in a mystical 
authority, while in maturer and wider relations, through exten- 
sion of the range of their prerogatives, through the objectivity of 
their technique, through the distance that separates them from 
most of the individuals, a security and a dignity accrue to them 
which are compatible with publicity of their behavior. That 
earlier secrecy of public functions, however, betrayed its essential 
contradictoriness in begetting at once the counter-movements of 
treachery, on the one hand, and of espionage, on the other. As 
late as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, governments 
most anxiously covered up the amounts of public debts, the condi- 
tions of taxation, and the size of their armies. In consequence of 
this, ambassadors often had nothing better to do than to act as 
informers, to get possession of the contents of letters, and to pre- 
vail upon persons who were acquainted with valuable facts, even 
down to servants, to tattle their secrets.2_ In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, publicity takes possession of national affairs to 
such an extent that the governments themselves publish the official 
data without concealing, which no government would earlier 


* This counter-movement occurs also in the reverse direction. It has been 
observed, in connection with the history of the English court, that the actual 
court cabals, the secret whisperings, the organized intrigues, do not spring up 
under despotism, but only after the king has constitutional advisers, when the 
government is to that extent a system open to view. After that time — and this 
applies especially since Edward II —the king begins to form an unofficial, and 
at the same time subterranean, circle of advisers, in contrast with the ministers 
somehow forced upon him. This body brings into existence, within itself, and 
through endeavors to join it, a chain of concealments and conspiracies. 


objects; letting go of one, it seizes another, and in the course of 
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have thought possible. Accordingly, politics, administration, 
justice, have lost their secrecy and inaccessibility in precisely the 
degree in which the individual has gained possibility of more com- 


plete privacy, since modern life has elaborated a technique for 


isolation of the affairs of individuals, within the crowded condi- 
tions of great cities, possible in former times only by means of 
spatial separation. 

To what extent this development is to be regarded as advan- 
tageous depends upon social standards of value. Democracies are 
hound to regard publicity as the condition desirable in itself. 
This follows from the fundamental idea that each should be 
informed about all the relationships and occurrences with which 
he is concerned, since this is a condition of his doing his part with 
reference to them, and every community of knowledge contains 
also the psychological stimulation to community of action. It is 
immaterial whether this conclusion is entirely binding. If an 
objective controlling structure has been built up, beyond the 
individual interests, but nevertheless to their advantage, such 
a structure may very well, by virtue of its formal inde- 
pendence, have a rightful claim to carry on a certain amount 
of secret functioning without prejudice to its public char- 
acter, so far as real consideration of the interests of all is con- 
cerned. A logical connection, therefore, which would necessitate 
the judgment of superior worth in favor of the condition of pub- 
licity, does not exist. On the other hand, the universal scheme of 
cultural differentiation puts in an appearance here: that which 
pertains to the public becomes more public, that which belongs to 
the individual becomes more private. Moreover, this historical 
development brings out the deeper real significance: that which 
in its nature is public, which in its content concerns all, becomes 
also externally, in its sociological form, more and more public; 
while that which in its inmost nature refers to the self alone 
that is, the centripetal affairs of the individual — must also gain 
in sociological position a more and more private character, a 
more decisive possibility of remaining secret. 

While secrecy, therefore, is a sociological ordination which 
characterizes the reciprocal relation of group elements, or rather 
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in connection with other forms of reaction constitutes this total 
relation, it may further, with the formation of “ secret societies,” 
extend itself over the group as a whole. So long as the being, 
doing, and having of an individual persist as a secret, his general 
sociological significance is isolation, antithesis, egoistic indi- 
vidualization. In this case the sociological meaning of the secrecy 
is external; as relationship of him who has the secret to him who 
does not have it. So soon, however, as a group as such seizes 
upon secrecy as its form of existence, the sociological meaning 
of the secrecy becomes internal. It now determines the reciprocal 
relations of those who possess the secret in common. Since, 
however, that relation of exclusion toward the uninitiated exists 
here also with its special gradations, the sociology of secret 
societies presents the complicated problem of ascertaining the 
immanent forms of a group which are determined by attitudes of 
secrecy on the part of the same toward other elements. I do not 
preface this part of the discussion with a systematic classification 
of secret societies, which would have only an external historical 
interest. The essential categories will appear at once. 

The first internal relation that is essential to a secret society is 
the reciprocal confidence of its members. This element is needed 
in a peculiar degree, because the purpose of maintaining the 
secrecy is, first of all, protection. Most radical of all the pro- 
tective provisions is certainly that of invisibility. At this point 
the secret society is distinguished in principle from the individual 
who seeks the protection of secrecy. This can be realized only 
with respect to specific designs or conditions; as a whole, the 
individual may hide himself temporarily, he may absent himself 
from a given portion of space; but, disregarding wholly abstruse 
combinations, his existence cannot be a secret. In the case of a 
societary unity, on the contrary, this is entirely possible. Its ele- 
ments may live in the most frequent commerce, but that they com- 
pose a society —a conspiracy, or a band of criminals, a religious 
conventicle, or an association for sexual extravagances — may 
remain essentially and permanently a secret. This type, in which 
not the individuals but their combination is concealed, is sharply 
distinguished from the others, in which the social formation is 
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unequivocally known, but the membership, or the purpose, or the 
special conditions of the combination are secrets; as, for instance, 
many secret bodies among the nature peoples, or the Freemasons. 
The form of secrecy obviously does not afford to the latter types 
the same unlimited protection as to the former, since what is 
known about them always affords a point of attack for further 
intrusion. On the other hand, these relatively secret societies 
always have the advantage of a certain variability. Because they 
are from the start arranged on the basis of a certain degree of 
publicity, it is easier for them to accommodate themselves to fur- 
ther betrayals than for those that are as societies entirely 
unavowed. The first discovery very often destroys the latter, 
because their secret is apt to face the alternative, whole or not at 
all. It is the weakness of secret societies that secrets do not 
remain permanently guarded. Hence we say with truth: “A 
secret that two know is no longer a secret.” Consequently, the 
protection that such societies afford is in its nature, to be sure, 
absolute, but it is only temporary, and, for contents of positive 
social value, their commitment to the care of secret societies is in 
fact a transitional condition, which they no longer need after they 
have developed a certain degree of strength. Secrecy is finally 
analogous only with the protection which one secures by evading 
interruptions. It consequently serves only provisionally, until 
strength may be developed to cope with interruptions. Under 
these circumstances the secret society is the appropriate social 
form for contents which are at an immature stage of develop- 
ment, and thus in a condition peculiarly liable to injury from 
opposing interests. Youthful knowledge, religion, morality, 
party, is often weak and in need of defense. Hence each may 
find a recourse in concealment. Hence also there is a predestina- 
tion of secret societies for periods in which new life-contents come 
into existence in spite of the opposition of the powers that be. 
The eighteenth century affords abundant illustrations. For 
instance, to cite only one example, the elements of the liberal party 
were present in Germany at that time. Their emergence in a 
permanent political structure was postponed by the power of the 
civic conditions. Accordingly, the secret association was the 
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form in which the germs could be protected and cultivated, as in 
the case of the orders of the ///uminati. The same sort of protec- 
tion which secrecy affords to ascending movements is also secured 
from it during their decline. Refuge in secrecy is a ready resort 
in the case of social endeavors and forces that are likely to be 
displaced by innovation. Secrecy is thus, so to speak, a transition 
stadium between being and not-being. As the suppression of the 
German communal associations began to occur, at the close of the 
Middle Ages, through the increasing power of the central govy- 
ernments, a wide-reaching secret life developed within these 
organizations. It was characterized by hidden assemblies and 
conferences, by secret enforcement of law, and by violence — 
somewhat as animals seek the protection of concealment when 
near death. This double function of secrecy as a form of pro- 
tection, to afford an intermediate station equally for progressing 
and for decaying powers, is perhaps most obvious in the case of 
religious movements. So long as the Christian communities were 
persecuted by the state, they were often obliged to withdraw their 
meetings, their worship, their whole existence, from public view. 
So soon, however, as Christianity had become the state religion, 
nothing was left for the adherents of persecuted, dying paganism 
than the same hiding of its cultus which it had previously forced 
upon the new faith. As a general proposition, the secret society 
emerges everywhere as correlate of despotism and of police con- 
trol. It acts as protection alike of defense and of offense against 
the violent pressure of central powers. This is true, not alone in 
political relations, but in the same way within the church, the 
school, and the family. 

Corresponding with this protective character of the secret 
society, as an external quality, is, as already observed, the inner 
quality of reciprocal confidence between the members. This is, 
moreover, a quite specific type of confidence, viz., in the ability to 
preserve silence. Social unities may rest, so far as their content 
is concerned, upon many sorts of presumption about grounds of 
confidence. They may trust, for example, to the motive of busi- 
ness interest, or to religious conviction, to courage, or to love, to 
the high moral tone, or — in the case of criminal combinations — 
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to the radical break with moral imperatives. When the society 
becomes secret, however, there is added to the confidence deter- 
mined by the peculiar purposes of the society the further formal 
confidence in ability to keep still —evidently a faith in the per- 
sonality, which has, sociologically, a more abstract character than 


any other, because every possible common interest may be sub- 


sumed under it. More than that, exceptions excluded, no kind of 
confidence requires so unbroken subjective renewal; for when the 
uncertainty in question is faith in attachment or energy, in moral- 
ity or intelligence, in sense of honor or tact, facts are much more 
likely to be observable which will objectively establish the degree 
of confidence, since they will reduce the probability of deception 
toa minimum. The probability of betrayal, however, is subject 
to the imprudence of a moment, the weakness or the agitation of a 
mood, the perhaps unconscious shading of an accentuation. The 
keeping of the secret is something so unstable, the temptations 
to betrayal are so manifold, in many cases such a continuous 
path leads from secretiveness to indiscretion, that unlimited faith 
in the former contains an incomparable preponderance of the sub- 
jective factor. For this reason those secret societies whose rudi- 
mentary forms begin with the secret shared by two, and whose 
enormous extension through all times and places has not even yet 
been appreciated, even quantitatively—such societies have 
exerted a highly efficient disciplinary influence upon moral 
accountability among men. For there resides in confidence of 
men toward each other as high moral value as in the companion 
fact that this confidence is justified. Perhaps the former phe- 
nomenon is freer and more creditable, since a confidence reposed 
in us amounts almost to a constraining prejudice, and to dis- 
appoint it requires badness of a positive type. On the contrary, 
we “give” our faith in another. It cannot be delivered on 
demand, in the same degree in which it can be realized when 
spontaneously offered. 

Meanwhile the secret societies naturally seek means psycho- 
logically to promote that secretiveness which cannot be directly 
forced. The oath, and threats of penalties, are here in the fore- 
ground and need no discussion. More interesting is the fre- 
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quently encountered technique for teaching novices the art of 
silence. In view of the above-suggested difficulties of guarding 
the tongue absolutely, in view especially of the tell-tale connection 
which exists on primitive social planes between thought and 
expression — among children and many nature peoples thinking 
and speaking are almost one—there is need at the outset of 
learning silence once for all, before silence about any particular 
matter can be expected. Accordingly, we hear of a secret order 
in the Molucca Islands in which not merely silence about his 
experiences during initiation is enjoined upon the candidate, but 
for weeks he is not permitted to exchange a word on any subject 
with anybody, even in his own family. In this case we certainly 
have the operation not only of the educational factor of entire 
silence, but it corresponds with the psychical undifferentiation of 
this cultural level, to forbid speech in general in a period in 
which some particular silence must be insured. This is somewhat 
analogous with the fact that immature peoples easily employ the 
death penalty, where later for partial sins a partial punishment 
would be inflicted, or with the fact that similar peoples are often 
moved to offer a quite disproportionate fraction of their posses- 
sions for something that momentarily strikes their fancy. It is 
the specific “incapacity ’’ (Ungeschicklichkeit) which advertises 
itself in all this; for its essence consists in its incompetence to 
undertake the particular sort of inhibition appropriate to 
endeavors after a strictly defined end. The unskilled person 
moves his whole arm where for his purpose it would be enough to 
move only two fingers, the whole body when a precisely differ- 
entiated movement of the arm would be indicated. In like man- 
ner, in the particular types of cases which we are considering, the 
preponderance of psychical commerce, which can be a matter of 
logical and actual thought-exchange only upon a higher cul- 
tural level, both enormously increases the danger of volubility, 
and, on the other hand, leads far beyond prohibition of the 
specific act which would embarrass its purposes, and puts a 
ban on the whole function of which such act would be an 
incident. When, on the other hand, the secret society of the 
Pythagoreans prescribed silence for the novice during a number 
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of years, it is probable that the aim went beyond mere peda- 
gogical discipline of the members in the art of silence, not, how- 
ever, with special reference to the clumsiness just alluded to, but 
rather with the aim of extending the differentiated purpose in its 
own peculiar direction; that is, the aim was not only to secure 
silence about specific things, but through this particular discipline 
the adept should acquire power to control himself in general. 
The society aimed at severe self-discipline and schematic purity 
of life, and whoever succeeded in keeping silence for years was 
supposed to be armed against seductions in other directions 
Another means of placing reticence upon an objective basis 
was employed by the Gallic druids. The content of their secrets 
was deposited chiefly in spiritual songs, which every druid had 
to commit to memory. This was so arranged, however — espe- 
cially by prohibition of putting the songs in writing—that an 
inordinate period was necessary for the purpose, in some cases 
twenty years. Through this long duration of pupilage, before 
anything considerable could be acquired which could possibly be 
betrayed, there grew up a gradual habit of reticence. The undis- 
ciplined mind was not suddenly assailed by the temptation to 
divulge what it knew. There was opportunity for gradual 
adaptation to the duty of reticence. The other regulation, that 
the songs should not be written down, had much more thorough- 
going sociological structural relations. It was more than a pro- 
tective provision against revelation of the secrets. The necessity 
of depending upon tradition from person to person, and the fact 
that the spring of knowledge flowed only from within the society, 
not from an objective piece of literature — this attached the indi- 
vidual member with unique intimacy to the community. It gave 
him the feeling that if he were detached from this substance, he 
would lose his own, and would never recover it elsewhere. We 
have perhaps not yet sufficiently observed to what extent, in a 
more advanced cultural stage, the objectifications of intellectual 
labors affect the capacity of the individual to assert inde- 
pendence. So long as direct tradition, individual instruction, 
and more than all the setting up of norms by personal authori- 
ties, still determine the spiritual life of the individual, he is 
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solidly merged in the environing, living group. This group 
alone gives him the possibility of a fulfilled and spiritual exist- 
ence. The direction of those connective tissues through which 
the contents of his life come to him, run perceptibly at every 
moment only between his social milieu and himself. So soon, 
however, as the labor of the group has capitalized its out- 
put in the form of literature, in visible works, and in permanent 
examples, the former immediate flow of vital fluid between 
the actual group and the individual member is interrupted. 
The life-process of the latter no longer binds him continuously 
and without competition to the former. Instead of that, 
he can now sustain himself from objective sources, not depend- 
ent upon the actual presence of former authordtative persons. 
There is relatively little efficacy in the fact that this now 
accumulated stock has come from the processes of the social mind. 
In the first place, it is often the labor of far remote generations 
quite unconnected with the individual’s feeling of present values, 
which is crystallized in that supply. But, more than that, it is 
before all else the form of the objectivity of this supply, its 
detachment from the subjective personality, by virtue of which 
there is opened to the individual a super-social natural source, and 
his mental content becomes much more notably dependent, in 
kind and degree, upon his powers of appropriation than upon the 
conventionally furnished ideas. The peculiar intimacy of asso- 
ciation within the secret society, of which more must be said 
later, and which gets its place among the categories of the feelings 
from the traits of the specific “confidence” (lertrauen) char- 
acteristic of the order, in consequence of what has been said very 
naturally avoids committing the contents of its mysteries to writ- 
ing, when tradition of spiritual contents is the minor aim of the 
association. 

In connection with these questions about the technique of 
secrecy, it is not to be forgotten that concealment is by no means 
the only means under whose protection promotion of the material 
interests of the community is attempted. The facts are in many 
ways the reverse. The structure of the group is often with the 
direct view to assurance of keeping certain subjects from general 
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knowledge. This is the case with those peculiar types of secret 
society whose substance is an esoteric doctrine, a theoretical, mys- 
tical, religious gnosis. In this case secrecy is the sociological end- 
unto-itself. The issue turns upon a body of doctrine to be kept 
from publicity. The initiated constitute a community for the pur- 


pose of mutual guarantee of secrecy. If these initiates were 


merely a total of personalities not interdependent, the secret would 
soon be lost. Socialization affords to each of these individuals a 
psychological recourse for strengthening him against temptations 
to divulge the secret. While secrecy, as I have shown, works 
toward isolation and individualization, socialization is a counter- 
active factor. If this is in general the sociological significance of 
the secret society, its most clear emergence is in the case of those 
orders characterized above, in which secrecy is not a mere socio- 
logical technique, but socialization is a technique for better pro- 
tection of the secrecy, in the same way that the oath and total 
silence, that threats and progressive initiation of the novices, serve 
the same purpose. All species of socialization shuffle the indi- 
vidualizing and the socializing needs back and forth within their 
forms, and even within their contents, as though promotion of a 
stable combining proportion were satisfied by introduction of 
quantities always qualitatively changing. Thus the secret society 
counterbalances the separatistic factor which is peculiar to every 
secret by the very fact that it is society. 

Secrecy and individualistic separateness are so decidedly corre- 
latives that with reference to secrecy socialization may play two 
quite antithetical roles. It can, in the first place, as just pointed 
out, be directly sought, to the end that during the subsequent con- 
tinuance of the secrecy its isolating tendency may be in part 
counteracted, that within the secret order the impulse toward 
community may be satisfied, while it is vetoed with reference to 
the rest of the world. On the other hand, however, secrecy in 
principle loses relative significance in cases where the particular- 
ization is in principle rejected. Freemasonry, for example, 
insists that it purposes to become the most universal society, “ the 
union of unions,”’ the only one that repudiates every particularistic 
character and aims to appropriate as its material exclusively that 
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which is common to all good men. Hand in hand with this 
increasingly definite tendency there grows up indifference toward 
the element of secrecy on the part of the lodges, its restriction to 
the merely formal externalities. That secrecy is now promoted 
by socialization, and now abolished by it, is thus by no means a 
contradiction. These are merely diverse forms in which its con- 
nection with individualization expresses itself — somewhat as the 
interdependence of weakness and fear shows itself both in the fact 
that the weak seek social attachments in order to protect them- 
selves, and in the fact that they avoid social relations when they 
encounter greater dangers within them than in isolation. 

The above-mentioned gradual initiation of the members 
belongs, moreover, to a very far-reaching and widely ramifying 
division of sociological forms, within which secret societies are 
marked in a special way. It is the principle of the hierarchy, of 
graded articulation, of the elements of a society. The refinement 
and the systematization with which secret societies particularly 
work out their division of labor and the grading of their members, 
go along with another trait to be discussed presently; that is, with 
their energetic consciousness of their life. This life substitutes 
for the organically more instinctive forces an incessantly regu- 
lating will; for growth from within, constructive purposefulness. 
This rationalistic factor in their upbuilding cannot express itself 
more distinctly than in their carefully considered and clear-cut 
architecture. I cite as example the structure of the Czechic secret 
order, Omladina, which was organized on the model of a group 
of the Carbonari, and became known in consequence of a judicial 
process in 1893. The leaders of the Omladina are divided into 
“thumbs” and “ fingers.”’ In secret session a “thumb” is chosen 
by the members. He selects four “fingers.” The latter then 
choose another “ thumb,” and this second “thumb” presents him- 
self to the first “thumb.” The second “thumb” proceeds to 
choose four more “fingers”; these, another “thumb;” and so 
the articulation continues. The first “thumb” knows all the 
other “thumbs,” but the remaining “thumbs” do not know each 
other. Of the “fingers” only those four know each other who 
are subordinate to one and the same “thumb.” All transactions 
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of the Omladina are conducted by the first “thumb,” the “ dicta- 
tor.” He informs the other “thumbs” of all proposed under- 
takings. The “thumbs” then issue orders to their respective 
subordinates, the “fingers.” The latter in turn instruct the mem- 
bers of the Omladina assigned to each. The circumstance that 
the secret society must be built up from its base by calculation and 
conscious volition evidently affords free play for the peculiar 
passion which is the natural accompaniment of such arbitrary 
processes of construction, such foreordaining programs. All 
schematology —of science, of conduct, of society—contains a 
reserved power of compulsion. It subjects a material which is 
outside of thought to a form which thought has cast. If this is 
true of all attempts to organize groups according to a priori prin- 
ciples, it is true in the highest degree of the secret society, which 
does not grow, which is built by design, which has to reckon with 
a smaller quantum of ready-made building material than any 
despotic or socialistic scheme. Joined to the interest in making 
plans, and the constructive impulse, which are in themselves com- 
pelling forces, we have in the organization of a society in accord- 
ance with a preconceived outline, with fixed positions and ranks, 
the special stimulus of exercising a decisive influence over a 
future and ideally submissive circle of human beings. This 
impulse is decisively separated sometimes from every sort of 
utility, and revels in utterly fantastic construction of hierarchies. 
Thus, for example, in the “high degrees’’ of degenerate Free- 
masonry. For purposes of illustration I call attention to merely 
a few details from the “Order of the African Master-Builders.” 
It came into existence in Germany and France after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and although it was constructed according 
to the principles of the Masonic order, it aimed to destroy Free- 
masonry. The government of the very small society was 
administered by fifteen officials: summus register, summi locum 
tenentes, prior, sub-prior, magister, etc. The degrees of the order 
were seven: the Scottish Apprentices, the Scottish Brothers, the 
Scottish Masters, the Scottish Knights, the Eques Regii, the 
Eques de Secta Consueta, the Eques Silentii Regii; etc., ete. 

Parallel with the development of the hierarchy, and with 
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similar limitations, we observe within secret societies the structure 
of the ritual. Here also their peculiar emancipation from the 
prejudices of historical organizations permits them to build upon 
a self-laid basis extreme freedom and opulence of form. There 
is perhaps no external tendency which so decisively and with such 
characteristic differences divides the secret from the open society, 
as the valuation of usages, formulas, rites, and the peculiar pre- 
ponderance and antithetic relation of all these to the body of pur- 
poses which the society represents. The latter are often guarded 
with less care than the secret of the ritual. Progressive Free- 
masonry emphasizes expressly that it is not a secret combination : 
that it has no occasion to conceal the roll of its members, its pur- 
poses, or its acts; the oath of silence refers exclusively to the 
forms of the Masonic rites. Thus the student order of the 
Amicisten, at the end of the eighteenth century, has this charac- 
teristic provision in sec. I of its statutes: 

The most sacred duty of each member is to preserve the profoundest 
silence with reference to such things as concern the well-being of the order 
Among these belong: symbols of the order and signs of recognition, names 
of fraternity brothers, ceremonies, ete. 

Later in the same statute the purpose and character of the 
order are disclosed and precisely specified! In a book of quite 
limited size which describes the constitution and character of the 
Carbonari, the account of the ceremonial forms and usages, at the 
reception of new members and at meetings, covers seventy-five 
pages! Further examples are needless. { The role of the ritual in 
secret societies is sufficiently well known, from the religio-mystical 
orders of antiquity, on the one hand, to the Rosenkreutzer of the 
eighteenth century, and the most notorious criminal bands. The 
sociological motivations of this connection are approximately the 
following. 

That which is striking about the treatment of the ritual in 
secret societies is not merely the precision with which it is 
observed, but first of all the anxiety with which it is guarded as a 
secret —as though the unveiling of it were precisely as fatal as 
betrayal of the purposes and actions of the society, or even the 
existence of the society altogether. The utility of this is probably 
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in the fact that, through this absorption of a whole complex of 
external forms into the secret, the whole range of action and 
interest occupied by the secret society becomes a well-rounded 
unity. The secret society must seek to create among the cate- 
gories peculiar to itself, a species of life-totality. Around the 
nucleus of purposes which the society strongly emphasizes, it 
therefore builds a structure of formulas, like a body around a 
soul, and places both alike under the protection of secrecy, because 
only so can a harmonious whole come into being, in which one 


part supports the other. That in this scheme secrecy of the 


external is strongly accentuated, is necessary, because secrecy is 
not so much a matter of course with reference to these super- 
ficialities, and not so directly demanded as in the case of the real 
interests of the society. This is not greatly different from the 
situation in military organizations and religious communities. 
The reason why, in both, schematism, the body of forms, the fixa- 
tion of behavior, occupies so large space, is that, as a general pro- 
position, both the military and the religious career demand the 
whole man; that is, each of them projects the whole life upon a 
special plane; each composes a variety of energies and interests, 
from a particular point of view, into a correlated unity. The 
secret society usually tries to do the same. One of its essential 
characteristics is that, even when it takes hold of individuals only 
by means of partial interests, when the society in its substance is 
a purely utilitarian combination, yet it claims the whole man in a 
higher degree, it combines the personalities more in their whole 
compass with each other, and commits them more to reciprocal 
obligations, than the same common purpose would within an open 
society. Since the symbolism of the ritual stimulates a wide range 
of vaguely bounded feelings, touching interests far in excess of 
those that are definitely apprehended, the secret society weaves 
these latter interests into an aggregate demand upon the indi- 
vidual. Through the ritual form the specific purpose of the secret 
society is expanded into a comprehensive unity and totality, both 
sociological and subjective. Moreover, through such formalism. 
just as through the hierarchical structure above discussed, the 
secret society constitutes itself a sort of counterpart of the official 
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world with which it places itself in antithesis. Here we have a 
case of the universally emerging sociological norm; viz., struc- 
tures, which place themselves in opposition to and detachment 
from larger structures in which they are actually contained, 
nevertheless repeat in themselves the forms of the greater struc- 
tures. Only a structure that in some way can count as a whole 
is in a situation to hold its elements firmly together. It borrows 
the sort of organic completeness, by virtue of which its members 
are actually the channels of a unifying life-stream, from that 
greater whole to which its individual members were already 
adapted, and to which it can most easily offer a parallel by means 
of this very imitation. 

The same relation affords finally the following motive for the 
sociology of the ritual in secret societies. Every such society 
contains a measure of freedom, which is not really provided for 
in the structure of the surrounding society. Whether the secret 
society, like the Vehme, complements the inadequate judicature 
of the political area; or whether, as in the case of conspiracies or 
criminal bands, it is an uprising against the law of that area; or 
whether, as in the case of the “ mysteries,” they hold themselves 
outside of the commands and prohibitions of the greater area — 
in either case the apartness (Heraussonderung) which charac- 
terizes the secret society has the tone of a freedom. In exercise 
of this freedom a territory is occupied to which the norms of the 
surrounding society do not apply. The nature of the secret 
society as such is autonomy. It is, however, of a sort which 
approaches anarchy. Withdrawal from the bonds of unity which 
procure general coherence very easily has as consequences for the 
secret society a condition of being without roots, an absence of 
firm touch with life (Lebensgefiihl), and of restraining reserva- 
tions. The fixedness and detail of the ritual serve in part to 
counterbalance this deficit. Here also is manifest how much men 
need a settled proportion between freedom and law; and, further- 
more, in case the relative quantities of the two are not prescribed 
for him from a single source, how he attempts to reinforce the 
given quantum of the one by a quantum of the other derived from 
any source whatsoever, until such settled proportion is reached. 
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With the ritual the secret society voluntarily imposes upon itself 
a formal constraint, which is demanded as a compiement by its 
material detachment and self-sufficiency. It is characteristic that, 
among the Freemasons, it is precisely the Americans — who enjoy 


the largest political freedom—of whom the severest unity in 
manner of work, the greatest uniformity of the ritual of all lodges, 
are demanded; while in Germany — where the otherwise suffi- 
cient quantum of bondage leaves little room for a counter- 
demand in the direction of restrictions upon freedom—more 
freedom is exercised in the manner in which each individual 
lodge carries on its work. The often essentially meaningless, 
schematic constraint of the ritual of the secret society is therefore 
by no means a contradiction of its freedom bordering on anarchy, 
its detachment from the norms of the circle which contains it. 
Just as widespread existence of secret societies is, as a rule, a 
proof of public unfreedom, of a policy of police regulation, of 
police oppression; so, conversely, ritual regulation of these 
societies from within proves a freedom and enfranchisement in 
principle for which the equilibrium of human nature produces the 
constraint as a counter-influence. 

These last considerations have already led to the methodo- 
logical principle with reference to which | shall analyze the still 
outstanding traits of secret societies, The problem is, in a word, 
to what extent these traits prove to be in essence quantitative 
modifications of the typical traits of socialization in general. In 
order to establish this manner of representing secret societies, we 
must again review their status in the whole complex of socio- 
logical forms. 

The secret element in societies is a primary sociological fact, 
a definite mode and shading of association, a formal relationship 
of quality in immediate or mediate reciprocity with other factors 
which determine the habit of the group-elements or of the group. 
The secret society, on the other hand, is a secondary structure; 
i. @., it arises always only within an already complete society. 
Otherwise expressed, the secret society is itself characterized by 
its secret, just as other societies, and even itself, are characterized 
by their superiority and subordination, or by their offensive pur- 
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poses, or by their initiative character. That they can build them- 
selves up with such characteristics is possible, however, only 
under the presupposition of an already existing society. The 
secret society sets itself as a special society in antithesis with the 
wider association included within the greater society. This anti- 
thesis, whatever its purpose, is at all events intended in the spirit 
of exclusion. Even the secret society which proposes only to 
render the whole community a definite service in a completely 
unselfish spirit, and to dissolve itself after performing the service, 
obviously regards its temporary detachment from that totality as 
the unavoidable technique for its purpose. Accordingly, none of 
the narrower groups which are circumscribed by larger groups 
are compelled by their sociological constellation to insist so 


strongly as the secret society upon their formal self-sufficiency. 
gly 


Their secret encircles them like a boundary, beyond which there is 
nothing but the materially, or at least formally, antithetic, which 
therefore shuts up the society within itself as a complete unity. 
In the groupings of every other sort, the content of the group- 
life, the actions of the members in the sphere of rights and duties, 
may so fill up their consciousness that within it the formal fact of 
socialization under normal conditions plays scarcely any role. 
The secret society, on the other hand, can on no account permit 
the definite and emphatic consciousness of its members that they 
constitute a society to escape from their minds. The always per- 
ceptible and always to-be-guarded pathos of the secret lends to the 
form of union which depends upon the secret, as contrasted with 
the content, a predominant significance, as compared with other 
unions. 

In the secret society there is complete absence of organic 
growth, of the character of instinct in accumulation, of all 
unforced matter of course with respect to belonging together and 
forming a unity. No matter how irrational, mystical, impres- 
sionistic ( gefiihismassig) their contents, the way in which they 
are constructed is always conscious and intentional. Throughout 
their derivation and life consciousness of being a society is per- 
manently accentuated. The secret society is, on that account, the 
antithesis of all genetic (triebhaft) societies, in which the unifica- 
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tion is more or less only the expression of the natural growing 
together of elements whose life has common roots. Its socio- 
psychological form is invariably that of the teleological combina- 
tion (Zweckverband). This constellation makes it easy to under- 
stand that the specifications of form in the construction of secret 
societies attain to peculiar definiteness, and that their essential 
sociological traits develop as mere quantitative heightenings of 
quite general types of relationship. 

One of these latter has already been indicated; viz., the 
characterization and the coherence of the society through closure 
toward the social environment. To this end the often complicated 
signs of recognition contribute. Through these the individual 
offers credentials of membership in the society. Indeed, in the 
times previous to the general use of writing, such signs were 
more imperative for this use than later. At present their other 
sociological uses overtop that of mere identification. So long as 
there was lack of documentary credentials, an order whose sub- 
divisions were in different localities utterly lacked means of 
excluding the unauthorized, of securing to rightful claimants 
only the enjoyment of its benefits or knowledge of its affairs, 
unless these signs were employed. These were disclosed only to 
the worthy, who were pledged to keep them secret, and who could 
use them for purposes of legitimation as members of the order 
wherever it existed. This purpose of drawing lines of separation 
very definitely characterizes the development manifested by cer- 
tain secret orders among the nature peoples, especially in Africa 
and among the Indians. These orders are composed of men 
alone, and pursue essentially the purpose of magnifying their 
separation from the women. The members appear in disguises, 
when they come upon the stage of action as members, and it is 
customary to forbid women, on pain of severe penalties, to 
approach them. Still, women have occasionally succeeded in 
penetrating their veil of secrecy sufficiently to discover that the 
horrible figures are not ghosts, but their own husbands. When 
this occurred, the orders have often lost their whole significance, 
and have fallen to the level of a harmless masquerade. The 
undifferentiated sensuous conceptions of nature people cannot 
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form a more complete notion of the separateness which orders of 
this sort wish to emphasize, than in the concealment, by disguise 
or otherwise, of those who have the desire and the right thus to 
abstract themselves. That is the rudest and externally most radi- 
cal mode of concealment; viz., covering up not merely the special 
act of the person, but at once the whole person obscures himself; 
the order does not do anything that is secret, but the totality of 
persons comprising it makes itself into a secret. This form of the 
secret society corresponds completely with the primitive intel- 
lectual plane in which the whole agent throws himself entire into 
each specific activity; that is, in which the activity is not yet 
sufficiently objectified to give it a character which less than the 
whole man can share. Hence it is equally explicable that so soon 
as the disguise-secret is broken through, the whole separation 
becomes ineffective, and the order, with its devices and its mani- 
festations, loses at once its inner meaning. 

In the case in question the separation has the force of an 
expression of value. There is separation from others because 
there is unwillingness to give oneself a character common with 
that of others, because there is desire to signalize one’s own 
superiority as compared with these others. Everywhere this 
motive leads to the formation of groups which are obviously in 
sharp contrast with those formed in pursuit of material (sachlich) 
purposes. As a consequence of the fact that those who want to 
distinguish themselves enter into combination, there results an 
aristocracy which strengthens and, so to speak, expands the self- 
consciousness of the individuals through the weight of their sum. 
That exclusiveness and formation of groups are thus bound 
together by the aristocracy-building motive gives to the former 
in many cases from the outset the stamp of the “special”’ in the 
sense of value. We may observe, even in school classes, how 
small, closely attached groups of comrades, through the mere 
formal fact that they form a special group, come to consider them- 
selves an élite, compared with the rest who are unorganized: 
while the latter, by their enmity and jealousy, involuntarily recog- 
nize that higher value. In these cases secrecy and pretense of 
secrecy (Geheimnistneret) are means of building higher the wall 
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of separation, and therein a reinforcement of the aristocratic 
nature of the group. 

This significance of secret associations, as intensification of 
sociological exclusiveness in general, appears in a very striking 
way in political aristocracies. Among the requisites of aristo- 
cratic control secrecy has always had a place. It makes use of 
the psychological fact that the unknown as such appears terrible, 
powerful, and threatening. In the first place, it employs this fact 
in seeking to conceal the numerical insignificance of the govern- 
ing class. In Sparta the number of warriors was kept so far as 
possible a secret, and in Venice the same purpose was in view in 
the ordinance prescribing simple black costumes for all the nobili. 
Conspicuous costumes should not be permitted to make evident to 
the people the petty number of the rulers. In that particular case 
the policy was carried to complete concealment of the inner circle 
of the highest rulers. The names of the three state inquisitors 
were known only to the Council of Ten who chose them. In some 
of the Swiss aristocracies one of the most important magistracies 
was frankly called “ the secret officials” (die Heimlichen), and in 
Freiburg the aristocratic families were known as die heimlichen 
Geschlechter. On the other hand, the democratic principle is 
bound up with the principle of publicity, and, to the same end, the 
tendency toward general and fundamental laws. The latter relate 
to an unlimited number of subjects, and are thus in their nature 
public. Conversely, the employment of secrecy within the aristo- 
cratic régime is only the extreme exaggeration of that social 
exclusion and exemption for the sake of which aristocracies are 
wont to oppose general, fundamentally sanctioned laws. 

In case the notion of the aristocratic passes over from the 
politics of a group to the disposition (Gesinnung) of an 
individual, the relationship of separation and secrecy attains to a 
plane that is, to outward appearance, completely changed. Per- 
fect distinction (V ornehmheit) in both moral and mental respects, 
despises all concealment, because its inner security makes it 
indifferent to what others know or do not know about us, whether 
their estimate of us is true or false, high or low. From the stand- 
point of such superiority, secrecy is a concession to outsiders, a 
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dependence of behavior upon consideration of them. Hence the 
“mask” which so many regard as sign and proof of their aristo- 
cratic soul, of disregard of the crowd, is direct proof of the 
significance that the crowd has for such people. The mask of 
those whose distinction is real is that the many can at best not 
understand them, that they do not see them, so to speak, even 
when they show themselves without disguise. 

The bar against all external to the circle, which, as universal 
sociological form-fact, makes use of secrecy as a progressive 
technique, gains a peculiar coloring through the multiplicity of 
degrees, through which initiation into the last mysteries of secret 
societies is wont to occur, and which threw light above upon 
another sociological trait of secret societies. As a rule, a solemn 
pledge is demanded of the novice that he will hold secret every- 
thing which he is about to experience, before even the first stages 
of acceptance into the society occur. Therewith is the absolute 
and formal separation which secrecy can effect, put into force. 
Yet, since under these conditions the essential content or purpose 
of the order is only gradually accessible to the neophyte 
whether the purpose is the complete purification and salvation of 
the soul through the consecration of the mysteries, or whether it 
is the absolute abolition of all moral restraint, as with the 
Assassins and other criminal societies—the separation in 
material respects is otherwise ordered; i. e., it is made more con- 
tinuous and more relative. When this method is employed, the 
initiate is in a condition nearer to that of the outsider. He needs 
to be tested and educated up to the point of grasping the whole or 
the center of the association. Thereby, however, a protection is 
obviously afforded to the latter, an isolation of it from the exter- 
nal world, which goes beyond the protection gained from the 
entrance oath. Care is taken—as was incidentally shown by 
the example of the druids —that the still untried shall also have 
very little to betray if he would, inasmuch as, within the secret 
principle which surrounds the society as a whole, graduated 
secrecy produces at the same time an elastic zone of defense for 
that which is inmost and essential. The antithesis of the exotic 
and the esoteric members, as we have it in the case of the 
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Pythagoreans, is the most striking form of this protective 
arrangement. The circle of the only partially initiated con- 
stitutes to a certain extent a buffer area against the totally 
uninitiated. As it is everywhere the double function of the 
“mean” to bind and to separate—or, rather, as it plays only 


one role, which we, however, according to our apperceptive 


categories, and according to the angle of our vision, designate 


as uniting and separating—so in this connection the unity 
of activities which externally clash with each other appears 
in the clearest light. Precisely because the lower grades of the 
society constitute a mediating transition to the actual center of the 
secret, they bring about the gradual compression of the sphere 
of repulsion around the same, which affords more secure protec- 
tion to it than the abruptness of a radical standing wholly with- 
out or wholly within could secure. 

Sociological self-sufficiency presents itself in practical effect 
as group-egoism. The group pursues its purposes with the same 
disregard of the purposes of the structure external to itself, which 
in the case of the individual is called egoism. For the conscious- 
ness of the individual this attitude very likely gets a moral justi- 
fication from the fact that the group-purposes in and of them- 
selves have a super-individual, objective character; that it is often 
impossible to name any individual who would directly profit from 
the operation of the group egoism; that conformity to this group 
program often demands unselfishness and sacrifice from its pro- 
moters. The point at issue here, however, is not the ethical valua- 
tion, but the detachment of the group from its environments, 
which the group egoism effects or indicates. In the case of a 
small group, which wants to maintain and develop itself within 
a larger circle, there will be certain limits to this policy, so long 
as it has to be pursued before all eyes. No matter how bitterly 
a public society may antagonize other societies of a larger 
organization, or the whole constitution of the same, it must 
always assert that realization of its ultimate purposes would 
redound to the advantage of the whole, and the necessity of 
this ostensible assertion will at all events place some restraint 
upon the actual egoism of its action. In the case of secret 
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societies this necessity is absent, and at least the possibility 
is given of a hostility toward other societies, or toward the whole 
of society, which the open society cannot admit, and consequently 
cannot exercise without restrictions. In no way is the detachment 
of the secret society from its social environment so decisively 
symbolized, and also promoted, as by the dropping of every 
hypocrisy or actual condescension which is indispensable in 
co-ordinating the open society with the teleology of the environ- 
ing whole. 

In spite of the actual quantitative delimitation of every real 
society, there is still a considerable number the inner tendency of 
which is: Whoever is not excluded is included. Within certain 
political, religious, and class peripheries, everyone is reckoned as 
of the association who satisfies certain conditions, mostly involun- 
tary, and given along with his existence. Whoever, for example, 
is born within the territory of a state, unless peculiar circum- 
stances make him an exception, is a member of the highly complex 
civic society. The member of a given social class is, as a matter 
of course, included in the conventions and forms of attachment 
pertaining to the same, if he does not voluntarily or involuntarily 
make himself an outsider. The extreme is offered by the claim 
of a church that it really comprehends the totality of the human 
race, so that only historical accidents, sinful obduracy, or a special 
divine purpose excludes any persons from the religious com- 
munity which ideally anticipates even those not in fact within the 
pale. Here is, accordingly, a parting of two ways, which evidently 
signify a differentiation in principle of the sociological meaning 
of societies in general, however they may be confused, and their 
definiteness toned down in practice. In contrast with the funda- 
mental principle: Whoso is not expressly excluded is included, 
stands the other: Whoever is not expressly included is excluded. 
The latter type is presented in the most decisive purity by the 
secret societies. The unlimited character of their separation, 
conscious at every step of their development, has, both as cause 
and as effect, the rule that whoever is not expressly adopted is 
thereby expressly excluded. The Masonic fraternity could not 
better support its recently much emphasized assertion that it is 
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not properly a secret order, than through its simultaneously 
published ideal of including all men, and thus of representing 
humanity as a whole. 

Corresponding with intensification of separateness from the 
outer world, there is here, as elsewhere, a similar access of coher- 
ence within, since these are only the two sides or forms of mani- 
festation of one and the same sociological attitude. A purpose 
which stimulates formation of a secret union among men as a 
rule peremptorily excludes such a preponderating portion of the 
general social environment from participation that the possible 
and actual participants acquire a scarcity value. These must be 
handled carefully, because, ceteris paribus, it is much more diffi- 
cult to replace them than is the case in an ordinary society. More 
than that, every quarrel within the secret society brings with it 
the danger of betrayal, to avoid which in this case the motive of 
self-preservation in the individual is likely to co-operate with the 
motive of the self-preservation of the whole. Finally, with the 
defection of the secret societies from the environing social syn- 
theses, many occasions of conflict disappear. Among all the 
limitations of the individual, those that come from association in 
secret societies always occupy an exceptional status, in contrast 
with which the open limitations, domestic and civic, religious 
and economic, those of class and of friendship, however manifold 
their content, still have a quite different measure and manner of 
efficiency. It requires the comparison with secret societies to 
make clear that the demands of open societies, lying so to speak 
in one plane, run across each other. As they carry on at the same 
time an open competitive struggle over the strength and the inter- 
est of the individual, within a single one of these spheres, the 
individuals come into sharp collision, because each of them is at 
the same time solicited by the interests of other spheres. In secret 
societies, in view of their sociological isolation, such collisions 
are very much restricted. The purposes and programs of secret 
societies require that competitive interests from that plane of the 
open society should be left outside the door. Since the secret 


society occupies a plane of its own — few individuals belonging 


to more than one secret society — it exercises a kind of absolute 
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sovereignty over its members. This control prevents conflicts 
among them which easily arise in the open type of co-ordination. 
The “ King’s peace”’ (Burgfriede) which should prevail within 
every society is promoted in a formally unsurpassed manner 
within secret societies through their peculiar and exceptional 
limitations. It appears, indeed, that, entirely apart from this 
more realistic ground, the mere form of secrecy as such holds the 
associates safer than they would otherwise be from disturbing 
influences, and thereby make concord more feasible. An Eng- 
lish statesman has attempted to discover the source of the strength 
of the English cabinet in the secrecy which surrounds it. Every- 
one who has been active in public life knows that a small collec- 
tion of people may be brought to agreement much more easily if 
their transactions are secret. 

Corresponding with the peculiar degree of cohesion within 
secret societies is the definiteness of their centralization. They 
furnish examples of an unlimited and blind obedience to leaders, 
such as occurs elsewhere of course; but it is the more remarkable 
here, in view of the frequent anarchical and negative character 
toward all other law. The more criminal the purposes of a secret 
society, the more unlimited is likely to be the power of the leaders, 
and the more cruel its exercise. The Assassins in Arabia; the 
Chauffeurs, a predatory society with various branches that rav- 
aged in France, particularly in the eighteenth century; the Gar- 
dunas in Spain, a criminal society that, from the seventeenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, had relations with the 
Inquisition —all these, the nature of which was lawlessness and 
rebellion, were under one commander, whom they sometimes set 
over themselves, and whom they obeyed without criticism or 
limitation. To this result not merely the correlation of demand 
from freedom and for union contributes, as we have observed it 
in case of the severity of the ritual, and in the present instance it 
binds together the extremes of the two tendencies. The excess of 
freedom, which such societies possessed with reference to all 
otherwise valid norms, had to be offset, for the sake of the 
equilibrium of interests, by a similar excess of submissiveness 
and resigning of the individual will. More essential, however. 
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was probably the necessity of centralization, which is the con- 
dition of existence for the secret society, and especially when, 
like the criminal band, it lives off the surrounding society, 
when it mingles with this society in many radiations and 
actions, and when it is seriously threatened with treachery 
and diversion of interests the moment the most invariable 
attachment to one center ceases to prevail. It is conseqeuntly 
typical that the secret society is exposed to peculiar dangers, 
especially when, for any reasons whatever, it does not develop 
a powerfully unifying authority. The Waldenses were in 
nature not a secret society. They became a secret society in 
the thirteenth century only, in consequence of the external pres- 
sure, which made it necessary to keep themselves from view. It 
became impossible, for that reason, to hold regular assemblages, 
and this in turn caused loss of unity in doctrine. There arose a 
number of branches, with isolated life and development, fre- 
quently in a hostile attitude toward each other. They went into 
decline because they lacked the necessary and reinforcing attri- 
bute of the secret society, viz., constantly efficient centralization: 
The fact that the dynamic significance of Freemasonry is obvi- 
ously not quite in proportion with its extension and its resources 
is probably to be accounted for by the extensive autonomy of 
its parts, which have neither a unified organization nor a central 
administration. Since their common life extends only to funda- 
mental principles and signs of recognition, these come to be 
virtually only norms of equality and of contact between man and 
man, but not of that centralization which holds together the forces 
of the elements, and is the correlate of the apartness of the secret 
society. 

It is nothing but an exaggeration of this formal motive when, 
as is often the case, secret societies are led by unknown chiefs. 
It is not desirable that the lower grades should know whom they 
are obeying. This occurs primarily, to be sure, for the sake of 
guarding the secret, and with this in view the device is carried to 
the point of constructing such a secret society as that of the 
Welfic Knights in Italy. The order operated at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in the interest of Italian liberation and 
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unification. At each of its seats it had a supreme council of six 
persons, who were not mutually acquainted, but dealt with each 
other only through a mediator who was known as “ The Visible.” 
This, however, is by no means the only utility of the secret head- 
ship. It means rather the most extreme and abstract sublimation 
of centralized coherence. The tension between adherent and 
leader reaches the highest degree when the latter withdraws from 
the range of vision. There remains the naked, merciless fact, so 
to speak, modified by no personal coloring, of obedience pure and 
simple, from which the superordinated subject has disappeared. 
If even obedience to an impersonal authority, to a mere magis- 
tracy, to the representative of an objective law, has the character 
of unbending severity, this obedience mounts still higher, to the 
level of an uncanny absoluteness, so soon as the commanding 
personality remains in principle hidden. For if, along with the 
visibility of the ruler, and acquaintance with him, it must be 
admitted that individual suggestion, the force of the personality, 
also vanish from the commanding relationship; yet at the same 
time there also disappear from the relationship the limitations, 
i. e., the merely relative, the “human,” so to speak, which are 
attributes of the single person who can be encountered in actual 
experience. In this case obedience must be stimulated by the 
feeling of being subject to an intangible power, not strictly 
defined, so far as its boundaries are concerned; a power nowhere 
to be seen, but for that reason everywhere to be expected. The 
sociologically universal coherence of a group through the unity 
of the commanding authority is, in the case of the secret society 
with unknown headship, shifted into a focus imaginarius, and it 
attains therewith its most distinct and intense form. 

The sociological character of the individual elements of the 
secret society, corresponding with this centralized subordination, 
is their individualization. In case the society does not have pro- 
motion of the interests of its individual members as its immediate 
purpose, and, so to speak, does not go outside of itself, but rather 
uses its members as means to externally located ends and activities 
—%in such case the secret society in turn manifests a heightened 
degree of self-abnegation, of leveling of individuality, which is 
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already an incident of the social state in general, and with which 


the secret society outweighs the above-emphasized individualizing 
and differentiating character of the This begins with the 
secret orders of the nature peoples, whose appearance and activi- 
ties are almost always in connection with use of disguises, so that 
an expert immediately infers that wherever we find the use of 
disguises (Masken) among nature peoples, they at least indicate 
a probability of the existence of secret orders. It is, to be sure, a 
part of the essence of the secret order that its members conceal 
themselves, as such. Yet, inasmuch as the given man stands forth 
and conducts himself quite unequivocably as a member of the 
secret order, and merely does not disclose which otherwise known 
individuality is identical with this member, the disappearance of 
the personality, as such, behind his role in the secret society is 
most strongly emphasized. In the Irish conspiracy which was 
organized in America in the seventies under the name Clan-na- 
gael, the individual members were not designated by their names, 
but only by numbers. This, of course, was with a view to the 
practical purpose of secrecy. Nevertheless, it shows to what 
extent secrecy suppresses individuality. Among persons who 
figure only as numbers, who perhaps—as occurs at least in 
analogous cases—are scarcely known to the other members by 
their personal names, leadership will proceed with much less con- 
sideration, with much more indifference to individual wishes and 
capacities, than if the union includes each of its members as a 
personal being. Not less effective in this respect are the extensive 
role and the severity of the ritual. All of this always signifies 
that the object mold has become master over the personal in 
membership and in activity. The hierarchical order admits the 
individual merely as agent of a definite role; it likewise holds in 
readiness for each participant a conventional garb, in which his 
personal contour disappears. It is merely another name for this 
effacement of the differentiated personality, when secret societies 
cultivate a high degree of relative equality among the members. 
This is so far from being in contradiction of the despotic character 
of their constitutions that in all sorts of other groupings despotism 
finds its correlate in the leveling of the ruled. Within the secret 
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society there often exists between the members a fraternal equality 
which is in sharp and purposeful contrast with their differences 
in all the other situations of their lives. Typical cases in point 
appear, on the one hand, in secret societies of a religio-ethical 
character, which strongly accentuate the element of brotherhood ; 
on the other hand, in societies of an illegal nature. Bismarck 
speaks in his memoirs of a widely ramified pederastic organization 
in Berlin, which came under his observation as a young judicial 
officer; and he emphasizes “the equalizing effect of co-operative 
practice of the forbidden vice through all social strata.” This 
depersonalizing, in which the secret society carries to an excessive 
degree a typical relationship between individual and _ society, 
appears finally as the characteristic irresponsibility. In this con- 
nection, too, physical disguise (Maske) is the primitive phe- 
nomenon. Most of the African secret orders are alike in repre- 
senting themselves by a man disguised as a forest spirit. He 
commits at will upon whomsoever he encounters any sort of vio- 
lence, even to robbery and murder. No responsibility attaches to 
him for his outrages, and evidently this is due solely to the dis- 
guise. That is the somewhat unmanageable form under which 
such societies cause the personality of their adherents to dis- 
appear, and without which the latter would undoubtedly be over- 
taken by revenge and punishment. Nevertheless, responsibility 
is quite as immediately joined with the ego — philosophically, too, 
the whole responsibility problem is merely a detail of the problem 
of the ego— in the fact that removing the marks of identity of 
the person has, for the naive understanding in question, the effect 
of abolishing responsibility. Political finesse makes no less use of 
this correlation. In the American House of Representatives the 
real conclusions are reached in the standing committees, and they 
are almost always ratified by the House. The transactions of 
these committies, however, are secret, and the most important 
portion of legislative activity is thus concealed from public view. 
This being the case, the political responsibility of the repre- 
sentatives seems to be largely wiped out, since no one can be 
made responsible for proceedings that cannot be observed. Since 
the shares of the individual persons in the transactions remain 
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hidden, the acts of committees and of the House seem to be those 
of a super-individual authority. The irresponsibility is here also 
the consequence or the symbol of the same intensified sociological 
de-individualization which goes with the secrecy of group-action. 
In all directorates, faculties, committees, boards of trustees, etc., 
whose transactions are secret, the same thing holds. The indi- 
vidual disappears as a person in the anonymous member of the 
ring, so to speak, and with him the responsibility, which has no 
hold upon him in his intangible special character. 

Finally, this one-sided intensification of universal sociological 
traits is corroborated by the danger with which the great sur- 
rounding circle rightly or wrongly believes itself to be threatened 
from the secret society. Wherever there is an attempt to realize 
strong centralization, especially of a political type, special organi- 
zations of the elements are abhorred, purely as such, entirely apart 
from their content and purposes. As mere unities, so to speak, 
they engage in competition with the central principle. The central 
power wants to reserve to itself the prerogative of binding the 
elements together in a form of common unity. The jealous zeal 
of the central power against every special society (Sonderbund ) 
runs through all political history. A characteristic type is pre- 
sented by the Swiss convention of 1481, according to which no 
separate alliances were to be formed between any of the ten con- 
federated states. Another is presented by the persecution of the 
associations of apprentices by the despotism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. A third appears in the tendency to dis- 
franchise local political bodies, so often manifested by the modern 
state. This danger from the special organization for the sur- 
rounding whole appears at a high potency in the case of the secret 
society. Men seldom have a calm and rational attitude toward 
strangers or persons only partially known. The folly which treats 
the unknown as the non-existent, and the anxious imaginative- 
ness which inflates the unknown at once into gigantic dangers and 
horrors, are wont to take turns in guiding human actions. 
Accordingly, the secret society seems to be dangerous simply 
because it is secret. Since it cannot be surely known that any 
special organization whatever may not some day turn its legally 
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accumulated powers to some undesired end, and since on that 
account there is suspicion in principle on the part of central 
powers toward organizations of subjects, it follows that, in the 
case of organizations which are secret in principle, the suspicion 
that their secrecy conceals dangers is all the more natural. The 
societies of Orangemen, which were organized at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in England for the suppression of 
Cathelicism, avoided all public discussion, and operated only in 
secret, through personal bonds and correspondence. But this 
very secrecy gave them the appearance of a public danger. The 
suspicion arose “that men who shrank from appealing to public 
opinion meditated a resort to force.” Thus the secret society, 
purely on the ground of its secrecy, appears dangerously related 
to conspiracy against existing powers. To what extent this is a 
heightening of the universal political seriousness of special organi- 
zations, appears very plainly in such an occurrence as the follow- 
ing: The oldest Germanic guilds afforded to their members an 
effective legal protection, and thus to that extent were substitutes 
for the state. On the one hand, the Danish kings regarded 
them as supports of public order, and they consequently favored 
them. On the contrary, however, they appeared, for the same 
reason, to be direct competitors with the state. For that reason 
the Frankish capitularies condemned them, and the condemnation 
even took the form of branding them as conspiracies. The secret 
association is in such bad repute as enemy of central powers that. 
conversely, every politically disapproved association must be 
accused of such hostility! 
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THE LITERARY INTERESTS OF CHICAGO. III AND 
IV 
HERBERT E. FLEMING 
University of Chicago 


lI. LITERARY PERIODICALS FOLLOWING THE CHICAGO FIRE 


“1 found Chicago wood and clay,” a mighty Kaiser said, 
Then flung upon the sleeping mart his royal robes of red. 


And so the swift evangels ran by telegraphic time, 

And brought the cheer of Christendom from every earthly clime; 
Celestial fire flashed round the globe, from Norway to Japan, 
Proclaimed the MANHOop of the race, the BROTHERHOOD of man! 


They all were angels in disguise, from hamlet, field and mart, 

CuIcaco,s fire had warmed the World that had her woe by heart. 

“Who is my neighbor?” One and all: “ We see her signal light, 

And she is our only neighbor now, this wild October night!” 

—Benj. F. Taylor, in the Lakeside Monthly, October, 1873 

The whole nation and the whole world centered attention 
upon Chicago on October 8 and 9, 1871. On these days flames, 
starting on the West Side, swept through the heart of the busi- 
ness district to the very shore of the lake, like prairie fire 
through stubble; then leaped over the Chicago river, traversed 
the North side, died away there; and left the lusty, young 
giant city of marvelous growth burned and prostrate. <A 
stream of sympathy from the people of the New World and the 
Old World poured in upon the citizens of Chicago. The effect 
is shown in the pages of the literary periodicals which survived 
the catastrophe, and in those of the many new ones started 
in the years of the seventies following the fire. From them it 
may be seen that the fire melted some of the barriers of western 
sectionalism. The world-wide sympathy caused the Chicago 
literary men to feel after a world-wide point of view, more 
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consciously than they had done before under the merely 
nationalizing influence of the Civil War. 

The outside aid was a great stimulus to local energy, helping 
the ambitious rebuilders of the city to start upon a remarkable 
period of business enterprise; a period which, along with success 
in more material lines, led to the establishment of literary 
periodicals of kinds that were money-makers. Not only food and 
clothing for the sufferers, but goods for the merchants on long- 
time credit, and capital on easy terms, came in large quantities 
from other parts of America and from Europe. All this, added 
to their own determined spirit, led Chicago men not merely to 
rebuild on a larger scale, but also to launch new enterprises. 
Among such were papers of the “family-story” literary order. 

That the typical ventures of this period were not of a higher 
literary type is explained by the fact that the “family-story” 
paper was the most promising for quick returns in cash. In fact, 
it is because investments in high-grade publishing in general do 
not yield returns more quickly that the development of serious 
publishing has continued to be comparatively slow in Chicago. 
In an article on “Chicago as a Publishing Center” in “The Com- 
mercial Association Number” of the Chicago Evening Post, 
March 8, 1905, Mr. T. J. Zimmerman, managing editor of 
System, a successful Chicago magazine of information on busi- 
ness, puts this point as follows: 

The whole history and present condition of the publishing business in 
Chicago may be summed up in this statement: the westerner is looking for 
quick profits; when he makes an investment of money and labor, he wants 
to know what it is going to bring, and he wants to see the results at once 
In the publishing business—that is, real, sincere publishing—this is impos- 
The initial investment in a book or magazine is heavy. And not only 
this; returns are spread over a long period of time. Westerners have not 
gone into the publishing field to a greater extent, because there have been 
sO many opportunities at hand for quick returns into which their energies 


sible 


could be turned. 


Twenty years before the Chicago fire it had been discovered 
in New York that a popular story paper would bring returns to 
an investor. And we have already seen in the Chicago periodi- 
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cals of the sixties a drift toward this “family-story” type. In 
1872 the Chicago Ledger was founded in direct imitation of the 
New York Ledger. Concerning the “Popular Story Papers,” 
in a section on “The Weekly Literary Press,” Mr. S. N. D 
North, commissioner for the special Census Report on “The 
Newspaper and Periodical Press’’ (1880), says in part: 

The most notable successes attained by American publications not of 
a purely news character are found in the type of periodical of which Robert 
Bonner, of the New York Ledger, may be said to have been the fortunate 
discoverer. Mr. Bonner purchased the Ledger in 1851, and shortly there- 
after converted it from a commercial sheet into a family newspaper, excluding 
from its contents everything relating to the business and news of the day, 
and substituting therefor a series of continued and short stories, not 
generally of the highest class of fiction. But he attracted public attention to 
his venture by engaging the best-known literary men of the country to 
write for the Ledger over their own signatures. It rapidly rose to an enor- 
mous circulation, which at times has reached as high as 400,000 per issue. The 
Ledger may be said to be the original of that class of literary publications 
rhe imitations of the Ledger have been numerous, and frequently their 
publication has been attended with great pecuniary success. 


The Chicago Ledger has met with such success. 

This paper was begun in connection. with a newspaper plate 
supply business. For about twenty years Samuel H. Williams, a 
man of ability, was the editor. Like the New York Ledger, 
the Chicago Ledger, during its first few years, made a leading 
feature of stories which were literary in the accepted sense of 
that word. Containing this grade of literature, printed on 
cheap paper, and sold at $1 for fifty-two numbers, it met with 
immediate favor, especially in the rural districts, during the 
seventies. By 1879 the Chicago Ledger had a circulation of 
10,000, which was a paying start for it. 

Little by little, however, the higher class of well-written 
fiction was dropped. One reason for this was competition intro- 
duced by the advent of the “Lakeside Library,”’ published by 
Donnelly, Lloyd & Co., 1875-77. The books of this “library” 
were tri-monthly pamphlets, the first of the kind, containing 
cheap reprints of standard fiction, selling at ten cents per copy 
and attracting millions of readers. The stories of the Chicago 
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Ledger took on that more thrilling tone which is retained by 
those appearing in the current issues of 1906. Although selected 
by an editor who is the author of contributions accepted by 
high-grade magazines, their form is unfinished. The contents, 
however, are not of an immoral tone. In fact, the stories, like 
the melodramas of the cheap theater, often point a moral, with a 
not harmful effect. 

The motto of the W. D. Boyce Co., the present publishers, 
as stated by Colonel William C. Hunter, the secretary and active 
manager of the Chicago Ledger, is: “The higher the fewer.”’ 
In more positive terms it might be put: “The lower the more.” 
At any rate, this paper, listed in the newspaper annuals as 
“literary,” has, according to their figures, since 1900 enjoyed a 
regular circulation of nearly 300,000 a week. For “Boyce’s 
Weeklies’—the Chicago Ledger and the Saturday Blade, a 
weekly imitation of a metropolitan daily—an average circulation 
of 631,869 copies is claimed; and for the Woman’s World, a 
monthly which has grown out of the success of the Ledger, 
829,982 copies. Although but few of the residents of Chicago 
have ever heard of these periodicals, these figures show the 
banner circulation of “literary” periodical publishing in Chicago. 
It was not until in 1891 that Mr. Boyce acquired the Chicago 
Ledger. Since then its growth has been remarkable. It is the 
basis of success with a paper mill and a city office building, 
which fact, like many of the points already made in this series 
of papers, again shows the engraftment of interests. 

In “the trade” such periodicals as the Chicago Ledger have 
come to be more commonly called “mail-order” papers than 
“family-story” papers. It is thus recognized that they are run 
primarily for revenue. With the development of houses selling 
all kinds of goods direct to people in country homes, on orders 
by mail, the Chicago Ledger and the “mail- order” papers have 
been used for advertising by such firms. These mail-order 
houses, of which the original, that of Montgomery Ward & Co.., 
started during the same year as the Chicago Ledger, in 1872, 
were among the new ventures in the period of enterprise after 
the fire. Their proprietors wanted to reach the country popu- 
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lation. The Chicago Ledger managers often point out that 60 
per cent. of the people of the United States live outside of 


the cities, and that the circulation of the “mail-order” papers is 
in the country towns, villages, and rural communities. In the 
seventies the percentage of the population classed as rural was 
even larger. And since the Chicago Ledger and the “family- 
story” papers have never been much read in the cities, they were 
used from the start to get advertisements to the country people. 
The general advertising agencies were becoming an important 
factor in certain lines of business by the late seventies. For the 
large campaigns which they conducted, the first mediums they 
used, after the local newspapers eyerywhere, were the “family- 
story” papers, whose publishers were thus saved from great 
outlay in their organization for securing advertisements. This 
aided greatly in a quick realization of profits. 

However sensational the call for a reader’s attention, and 
despite the country reader’s interest in the advertisements, the 
Chicago Ledger still appeals to the esthetic interest broadly 
defined—to the interest in story. Incidentally this journal has 
lived for thirty-three years, and maintained its identity, char- 
acter, and name. No other Chicago periodical having some sort 
of a dominant literary character can boast as much. 

Thirty per cent. of the literary periodicals begun in Chicago 
during the period after the fire were of this “family-story”’ type, 
a larger percentage than the figures for those of its kind started 
in any decadal period since then. Among the ventures of this 
class in Chicago following the fire were the following papers: 
Our Fireside Friend, 1872-75; the Cottage Monthly, 1873; 
Turner's Minaret, 1873-75; Western Home, 1874-75; the Old 
Ouken Bucket, 1876; and Sunset Chimes, 1876-87. One of the 
newspaper annuals contained a standing line which described the 
contents of these and similar periodicals as “entertaining 
literature.” 

The relative permanence of the literary periodicals started in 
Chicago after the fire, including those of the higher as well as 
those of the lower literary orders, is one notable feature of the 
period, despite the fact, pointed out by E. Steiger, of New York, 
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in a compilation of American periodicals for the “ephemeral 
intellectual department’’ of the Vienna exposition in 1873, that 
in general “literary enterprises are ephemeral”—a generalization 
also brought out by the census of 1870. Statistics compiled in 
the course of study for these papers show that eight of the 
forty-seven periodicals of a literary character started in Chicago 
after the fire and before 1880 lived for more than fifteen years, 
and that four started in that period are extant. This is all the 
more remarakable when it is pointed out that, as the result of 
the financial panic of 1873, a dozen periodicals died. But in 
1876, in Rowell’s list prepared for the national Centennial Expo- 
sition, there were titles of twenty literary Chicago periodicals, 
Following the panic there was a new spurt of energy injected 
into the business activity which followed ‘he fire. 

In the establishment of the profitable, low-grade story 
periodicals the indirect influence of world-wide assistance to the 
burned-out city has been traced. Its more direct effects, through 
enlarging the point of view of Chicago editors, may be found in 
the journals and periodicals of a higher literary order during 
the fire decade. 

The most notable direct aid from the Old World to the literary 
interests of Chicago came in a gift from England, a contribution 
which was the beginning of the Chicago Public Library. 
In the fire the semi-public libraries were destroyed, and the 
people lost the books of their homes. Moved by the thought of 
such a loss, Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown at 
Oxford, led his countrymen in collecting a large library of fiction 
and general works. This was sent to Chicago and accepted 
gladly, the whole community being deeply impressed by an act 
of such refined sympathy. 

Dr. W. F. Poole, a pioneer in the public-library movement, 
was called as librarian. And in October, 1874, with the bookwise 
doctor as editor, W. B. Kern, Cooke & Co., booksellers and pub- 
lishers, brought out a three-column folio entitled the Owl, and 
subtitled “A Literary Monthly.” In No. 1, to be found in a file 
at the Newberry Library, there appeared a dialogue, in which 
the Public said to the Owl: “Qui vive?’ The Owl gave the 
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countersign “A pure literature.” And the Public said: “All 
right, and all hail,” As “an organ of all that is good and 
true, and an enemy of all that is bad and false in this age and 
country,” the Owl was devoted chiefly to new books. The 
essays by Dr. Poole were a feature in which he carried out his 
policy of impressing on the community high standards, and at 
the same time a belief in popular fiction reading, an influence 
from him which was recently acknowledged by the Dial. 

There were many manifestations of the striving toward 
metropolitan breadth of view-point in Chicago literary periodical 
ventures during the later seventies. This was so, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in population Chicago was not yet the 
metropolis of the Mississippi valley. St Louis, with 310,864 
inhabitants, outranked Chicago, the fifth in the list of cities, with 
298,977 at the census of 1870. The /nland Monthly Magazine, 
1872-77, advertised as “the only magazine of the West and 
South devoted to literature, science, art, humor, sketches, etc.,”’ 
had its main office at St. Louis, and merely a branch in Chicago. 

By 1873 Chicago had reached such a stage of metropolitan 
sophistication as to have its first periodical devoted exclusively 
to humor. “Carl Pretzel” was the nom de plume of C. H. 
Harris, the editor. He began with Carl Pretzel’s Magazine 
P ook, in which the sketches, like all his works, were written in 
the style of Leland’s Hans Breitmann. This Pook was a weekly 
folio, filled with good fun on local topics, phrased in a pseudo- 
German-English lingo. In this form of expression is to be seen 
one influence of Chicago’s large and important German popula- 
tion. Many anglicized German expressions and many ger- 
manized English phrases have made fun in the ordinary 
conversation of Chicago people. Hence “Carl Pretzel’s“ form 
of humorous expression met with a specially ready welcome. 
In attitude his humor was of the comic variety, which, as is seen 
in the current work of Ade, McCutcheon, and Dunne, is the 
characteristic Chicago humor—the comic as against the cynic of 
more sophisticated New York. Mr. Francis F. Browne, Mr. 
John McGovern, and Mr. John R. Walsh, from their varying 
points of view, agree in recollections that “Carl Pretzel’s”’ 
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“stuff” was decent, clever humor, not in the least coarse. The 
only file of his periodicals available, a sample of Der Leedle 
Vanderer, 1876, in the “Number 1 Book” at the Historical 
Society Library, gives the same impression. 

From his beginning with the use of local material, Mr. Harris 
branched out, and in 1874 established Carl Pretzel’s National 
Weekly, which later had the word “illustrated” in its title to 
advertise its cartoons, and was published regularly until 1893. 
After a time “Carl Pretzel’ was more or less written out, and 
his paper gave considerable attention to politics, Robert G. 
Ingersoll and John A. Logan being among the contributors. It 
also became an organ of some secret society interests. It never 
reached a circulation of more than 5,500, which shows that its 
constituency was more local than national. In 1886 an advertise- 
ment showed that it kept something of its original character. 
This announcement read as follows: 

Subscription price, $2 for one year, or $150 for 100 years. By subscribing 
for 100 years, subscribers can save $50. Anyone can see that here is an 
excellent opportunity to save money. Twelfth year and the largest circula- 
tion of any weekly newspaper in Chicago. 

Changes made in the name of a journal devoted to stories 
and news of sportsmanship, which was begun in 1874 and is 
continued today, are significant of movements toward a wider 
outlook. The founder, Dr. N. Rowe, who always signed himself 
“Mohawk,” first called this periodical Field and Stream. The 
next year he changed the name to the Chicago Field. Then in 
1879 it became the American Field; and from 1883 on it has 
been dated from New York as well as Chicago, although the 
main office has been in the Masonic Temple at Chicago. Since 
the death of its founder several years ago, the periodical has 
been carried on with Mrs. N. Rowe as editor. 

Another sign of the stir toward metropolitanism was seen in 
a literary periodical based on the social stratification then 
developing. There was a joining of interest in literature, art. 
and music with the news of the local society sets, in this journal. 
the Saturday Evening Herald, founded in 1874 by Lyman B. 
Glover, who later became a newspaper dramatic critic, having 
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a wide following. This paper is still published, although devoted 
almost exclusively to society. In its first years. however, with 
John M. Dandy and G. M. McConnell doing editorial work in 
addition to that of Mr. Glover, the paper was distinguished for 
essays and other literary efforts of excellent quality. Among 


the quasi-literary journals of Chicago it was, in its day, one of 


the most influential. 

More important, however, as an index of an expanding point 
of view, was the advent of a periodical founded in 1873, by a 
group of liberal, literary preachers—Professor David Swing, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Dr. Hiram A. Thomas, and others. To 
symbolize their getting together, they named the periodical 
the Alliance. It contained a faint religious dye. But it was 
first of all colored with an effort at literary expression, chiefly 
in the essay form. The denominational religious press in 
Chicago, although it has been most successful and has been 
marked by the incidental use of material appealing to the 
literary interest, is not a subject for treatment here. In a more 
general account of the esthetic interests of Chicago such 
religious-literary periodicals should be given attention, because 
the purely religious desires and the most purely zsthetic desires 
are closely allied. But the main features of the denominational 
papers are the items of church news. The Alliance, however, 
was primarily literary—so distinctly literary that, at one time, 
Mr. Francis F. Browne, in the latter part of the decade, con- 
sented to be its managing editor. At the inception of the 
Alliance the literary clergymen attempted to settle their editorial 
problems in meetings as a board of editors. This proved fatal 
to any progress. Soon Professor Swing became the editor-in- 
chief and chief contributor. His weekly essay was one of the 
literary treats of the period, and was later continued when the 
Alliance was merged with the Weekly Magazine in 1882. 
According to the testimony of those concerned, the Alliance lost 
its identity from deliberate wrecking by its business manager, 
who is alleged to have taken advantage of the allied ministers’ 
lack of business experience. 

A western magazine from the newer West moved east to 
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Chicago in 1879, drawn by the centripetal force the city was 
exerting as the growing metropolis of the West. This was the 
Western Magazine—the third in Chicago to bear that name. 
It had been established in Omaha three years before. The 
periodical was of regular magazine form, with two columns of 
neatly printed matter on each page, and many excellent wood- 
cuts illustrating mountain scenery and the towns from “British 
Columbia to the Gulf of Mexico.”” It was divided into two 
departments, whose character was told by the following headings : 
“The Original Department of ‘The Western Magazine,’ con- 
taining Select Articles from Our Best Western Writers;” and, 
“The Eclectic Department of ‘The Western Magazine,’ contain- 
ing the Cream of European Literature.’ Although containing 
original stories, the leading feature of the “original department” 
was illustrated articles and historical sketches on the towns of 
the western states, in the form of travel letters from John H. 
Pierce, the publisher. One of these referred to Kansas City as 
“the new Chicago of the West.’’ These articles were accom- 
panied by local advertisements from the places written up, and 
thus brought the publisher his principal receipts, which were 
augmented by subscriptions secured in these towns, at $1 a year. 
Like Chicago’s pioneer literary journals, the Western Magazine, 
while at Omaha, said, May, 1879: 

Give a prompt and willing support to the only periodical that illustrates 
our western country; and in the not far distant future we will furnish a 
magazine equal in size and variety of attractions to the standard monthlies 


of the eastern states. 


When the Western Magazine came to Chicago, Mrs. Helen 
Elkin Starrett was engaged to be its editor. Mrs. Starrett, 
having in her youth contributed to Holland’s Springfield 
Republican, in Massachusetts; having written a volume of 
poetry; having later edited a newspaper at Lawrence, Kans.; 
having written editorials and literary criticisms for Joseph 
Pulitzer’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and having been before the 
public as a lecturer on literary and social topics, particularly in 
the western states, was regarded as especially well qualified for 
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the position. Mrs. Starrett, who today conducts a school for 
girls in Chicago, teaches literature, and writes poetry for an 
accredited New York publisher, gave many interesting sug- 
gestions on the period treated in this paper. 

The files of the Western Monthly show an immediate 
improvement in its literary quality after its transferrence to 
Chicago. The Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye, in the reviewers’ 
comments, reprinted by the Western Magazine, said: “Mrs. 
Starrett is eminently qualified and will be to the western literary 
interests what Mary Mapes Dodge and other eminent lady 
editorial workers are to eastern literature.” The same paper 
quoted the Chicago Tribune as declaring that the Western Maga- 
zine would be “the foundation of great things in the literary 
history of Chicago.” 

“A Welcome Suggestion,” from a “‘Well-Wisher and Reader,” 
which is most significant of the Chicago desire for a literary 
organ of metropolitan character, was published in the September, 
1880, issue of the Western Magazine. It turned out that this 
anonymous suggestion had come from Frederic Ives Carpenter, 
now a professor of English literature at the University of 


Chicago, at that time a Chicago high-school boy. The contribu- 
tion said, in part: 


Since the days of the Lakeside Monthly and the Chicago Magazine, it 
has seemed to many of the literary and semi-literary people of this city as 
though the day must be a long way off when Chicago might hope to have 
any exclusively literary organ ef its intellectual interests. 

Now, your magazine is the rising sun of our hopes. Will it be long 
before the Western Magazine is recognized as a worthy representative of 
our literary interests, before you allow it to become metropolitan ? 

Rushing, trade-maddened Chicago is well supplied with periodicals that 
uphold its myriad trade and labor and religious fields of activity. Yet not 
a sheet for its literature. Why should New York have its Scribner's and 
Harper’s, Boston its Atlantic, Philadelphia its Lippincott’s and we only our 
dailies and the denominational religious weeklies ? 

The Western Magazine can make a career. Broaden your interests; 
admit fiction (the modern home of geniuses) and literary criticism; or at 
least, if we are not ready for that—literary gossip. Do this for the sake of 
the cosmopolitan culture that any metropolis like this possesses, and which 
calls for this. 
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The publication of this significant communication was made 
the occasion for opening a new department in the magazine, 
called “The Club.” Mrs. Starrett declared editorially that 
there was “no more significant sign of social progress than the 
spread of literary and social organizations known as clubs, 
whether woman’s clubs, art clubs, social science clubs, or study 
clubs.” The Chicago Philosophical Society, really a literary 
society in which Mr. Franklin Head, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, and 
other prominent business and professional men interested in 
reading, met for discussions, was the most important club in 
Chicago at the time. The Saracen Club, the Fortnightly, the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, and the Athena, of which Mr. 
Carpenter’s mother was president, were notable, the woman’s- 
club movement having become well started. Mrs. Starrett says 
that Chicago people interested in letters were much more closely 
associated in those days than has since been possible in the 
enlarged city. 

A sub-title was added to the name of the Western Magazine 
announcing it to be “A Literary Monthly.” The editor was 
flooded with manuscripts from local writers and from writers in 
other cities, for both “The Club” department and the general 
literary pages. Much of the material was amateurish. But some 
of it was done in promising style by authors, who, through their 
start in this medium, later attained some prominence, among 
them being Lillian Whiting. After one of the later issues, 
Professor Swing sent a note to Mrs. Starrett in which he said: 

There is no better-edited magazine, nor one containing finer writing, 
east or west or anywhere, than our little magazine which has just come to 
my desk. 

ut at that time the interests of Mrs. Starrett, who had 
previously found 75,000 readers for an article on “The House- 
keeping of the Future,” in the Forum, turned more keenly to 
social and economic questions than to form in literature. The 
contributions to “The Club” department soon were almost 
exclusively along these lines—the reproductions of essays read 
at club meetings by studious women. For this reason, among 
others reflecting the general situation, it is not surprising that 
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on merging the Alliance in March 1882, the Western Magazine 
became the Weekly Magazine, and announced that thereafter it 


would 


present to its readers each week the same choice collection of literary matter, 
with an added department of great interest devoted to discussions, by able 
and well-known writers, on the important political, social, and economic 


topics. 


While the weekly sermon-essay by Professor Swing, written 
after the manner of Addison in The Roger de Coverly Papers, 
was the leading literary feature, and there were some stories and 
poems, the main source of interest in the contents of the Weekly 
Magazine came more and more to be inquiry about social ques- 
tions. A regular letter from Washington was sent by Gail 
Hamilton. James G. Blaine contributed an article on “The 
South American Policy of the Garfield Administration.” Mr. 
William A. Starrett, Mrs. Starrett’s husband, at first associate 
editor, wrote such acceptable reviews of political events that in 
the later numbers his name was put above Mrs. Starrett’s in the 
lines naming the editors. 

The circulation of the Weekly Magazine reached 23,450 in 
1883, not equaling, however, the 50,000 credited to the !Vestern 
Magazine in 1880. It was backed to an extent by prominent 
Chicago business men. George M. Pullman and C. B. Farwell 
contributed $1,000 each for stock, and Marshall Field $500. 
The editors had no part in the business management. The 
business manager, who had previously been in charge of the 
Alliance, got the affairs of the Weekly Magazine into such a 
hopeless tangle that it became bankrupt, and ended its career in 
1884. 

The history of the Western Magazine and the Weekly Maga- 
sine gives another example of the diverting of the esthetic 
literary interest to the knowledge interest. But the story of its 
attraction to Chicago from the farther West, and of its develop- 
ment thereafter, shows the movement toward metropolitanism 
in Chicago, and carries us over into a period of greater develop- 
ment toward that characteristic in the eighties. 


| 
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IV. JOURNALS FOR LETTERS IN THE MARKET METROPOLIS. 
1880-90 
“Tt is universally conceded that Chicago is rapidly achieving world-wide 
reputation as the great literary center of the United States.”"—From Culture’s 
Garland, Being Memoranda of the Gradual Rise of Literature, Art, Music and 
Society in Chicago, and Other Western Ganglia, by Eugene Field (Ticknor & 
Co., Boston, 1887). 


Chicago arrived at the rank of a metropolis during the decade 
of 1880. A position of metropolitan character was reached, as 
far as the groundwork of materialistic supremacy in a large terri- 
tory is concerned. In tracing the origin and character of the 
literary periodicals outcropping in these years, and the interplay 
of literary and other interests, the first requirement is a picture of 
Chicago as a material metropolis. 

It has often been said by the citizens of older centers that a 
nation can have only one metropolis, only one “ mother-city.” 
Unquestionably, New York city has been the metropolis of 
America for many decades. But the essential idea of metropolis 
is that of the relation of the city center to an expanse of its sur- 
rounding country. The United States covers so large a sweep of 
country that several European cities of metropolitan rank, along 
with their supporting empires, could be set down in it. In posi- 
tion Chicago is the center of the most fertile and extensive expanse 
of valley and prairie in the North Temperate Zone —a territory 
which by 1880 had become populous. And in every way before 
the close of the eighties Chicago had become the chief city of the 
West, and also the first of the nation, and indeed of the world in 
not a few phases of business and commercial command. 

The foremost of the chief positions of which Chicago men 
could and did boast was the rank attained as the greatest railroad 
center. Ever since the prairie days Chicago had been growing 
rapidly as a railroad center. This growth had come out of the 
food-supply industry, and had been reared on the bringing of 
wheat and cereals to Chicago for shipment over the lakes, and of 
live stock to the Union Stock Yards, the greatest wholesale meat- 
market in the world. Established in 1865, after commissary 
work for the Civil War had demonstrated the importance of 
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Chicago as a point for supplies, this market had grown to 
immense proportions by 1880. On the bread- and meat-supply 
business had been built the so-called “Granger Railroads,”’ and 
their development was followed by the locating in Chicago of 
manufacturing plants for the making of all sorts of goods. All 
this called for more railroads. 

Seven new main lines were built into the city during the 
eighties. This made the total number of trunk lines with ter- 
minals in Chicago an even twenty, which, according to Blanchard, 
was the full quota of “railroads entering Chicago on their own 
tracks August 1, 1900.”’ Chicago became not only a receiving 
point for raw materials, but the growth of the railway systems 
made the city the center of a most striking example of that which 
was defined by Herbert Spencer in his elaborate analogy between 
the structure of society and that of an animal organism, as the 
“social distributing system.” 

As it took a multitude of people to handle all this market, 
manufacturing, and railway business, the number increased so 
rapidly that by 1880 Chicago had, in population, become the 
metropolis of the West. The census of 1880 showed that in num- 
bers of people Chicago had far surpassed St. Louis, which had 
before led in the states west of the Alleghanies. In that year 
Chicago’s population was more than half a million by several 
thousand. This meant a large distribution of any marketable 
commodity for consumers within the city itself. But the popu- 
lation of the Middle West, Northwest, and Southwest, increasing 
proportionately, made a larger market. Chicago became the chief 
inland distributing center, not only for life-sustaining products — 
food, clothing, druggists’ supplies, and lumber for housing—but 
also for material luxuries, and finally for those classes of goods 
designed to satisfy the zsthetic interest. 

Among the many jobbing-houses which had grown to large 
proportions by 1880, one of the most notable was that of a firm 
whose largest business was in book-jobbing. This was the 
McClurg house, known since 1886 by the firm name of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., which today, in a nine-story building, does, 
besides a large retail book-selling business and a good amount of 
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original publishing, the most extensive book-distributing business 
for all publishers by any single house in the United States. In 
1880 this house was the most conspicuous among three large 
book-stores in adjoining buildings on State Street, known to 
residents of the city, to visitors from the Middle West, and to 
tourists as “ Book-Sellers’ Row.” 

The immense book-distributing business of the McClurg firm 
was built up in conjunction with, and as an engraftment upon, 
another line of jobbing. The retail book-sellers of the small 
towns throughout the West are the druggists, who, in addition 
to proprietary medicines and drugs, sell a varied line of sundries. 
Such a retailer would often ask the McClurg company to deliver 
an order of books to some Chicago house jobbing these sundries, 
so that shipment could be made in one box. Therefore the firm 
decided to supply these articles direct. And today, in addition to 
a Monthly Bulletin of New Books, A. C. McClurg & Co. send out 
a large annual volume, the cover of which says: Catalogue of 
Blank Books and Tablets, Stationery, Typewriter Paper and Sup- 
plies, Hair and Tooth Brushes, Druggists’ Sundries, Pocket- 
Books, Pipes, Pocket Cutlery, etc.’’ More than one floor of their 
large building is filled with such prosaic supplies. 

Directly out of this book-distributing agency, so built up, 
ramifying to drug-stores and book-stores in all towns of the West, 
and centered in the McClurg house, there originated a journal of 
literary criticism—the Dial. In 1880 the McClurg firm started 
this periodical in conjunction with Mr. Francis Fisher Browne, 
who from its first number until the last of the current volume in 
1905 has been in charge of its editorial management. At the 
time, Mr. Browne, whose work in editing and publishing the 
Lakeside Monthly had been so notable, was connected with the 
book-house as literary adviser in its publishing department, which 
General A. C. McClurg was then personally making special 
efforts to develop. 

Devoted exclusively to literary criticism and information con- 
concerning new books, the Dial did not and does not make the 
appeal of literary form direct to the esthetic interest, although 
the style of its contents is excellent. Its appeal is to the interest 
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in knowledge about the form and contents of literary works. 
The Dial was raised up for keeping time on the knowledge of 
current productions of literature. 

Nevertheless, the Dial is significant of Chicago and western 
literary interests as they devloped in the decade of its founding, 
and as they have grown to be since then. With Chicago having 
attained a metropolitan prominence in materialistic things, one 
characteristic of the majority of Chicagoans in the eighties 
became self-confident boasting about their city. It was the crass 
clamor of a puissant metropolitanism of the market-place. When 
this note became most strong, many citizens, with material 
achievements accomplished, began to have some doubts as to 
whether business success is all of greatness possible. The appear- 
ance of the Dial marked the fact that the central inland market 
for grosser products had become a great central market for liter- 
ary goods. In a section where literary appreciation was much 
more predominant than the creative literary interest—writing 
and publishing—it is perhaps remarkable that such a journal as 
the Dial did not come earlier. The West was buying books. The 
West began to criticise books. And incidentally other journals 
of literary criticism, among them being a short-lived magazine 
called the American Critic, were started at this time. Of course, 
from the earliest days of periodical-publishing in Chicago there 
had been some literary criticism. But the attitude of appraising 
quality had not been a characteristic of Chicago until the decade 
of the eighties, when this element found a place in the public mind 
of a community which had reached a material metropolitanism, 
and was growing toward a broader and higher metropolitan 
spirit. 

The history of the Dial during the eighties and later tells of 
the advance toward, not only breadth, but also independence in 
the judgment of letters. During the entire decade of the eighties, 
and for two years in the nineties, the business success of the Dial 
was made easy because A. C. McClurg & Co. were heavy whole- 
sale purchasers from all of the large publishing-houses of the 
East. Naturally the publishers were quick to place advertise- 
ments in the Dial. Furthermore, the Dial, published by Mc- 
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Clurg’s had to criticise books from the publishing department of 
McClurg’s. The effect of these relationships was to arouse dis- 
belief in the independence of the journal; and in July, 1892, the 
interest of A. C. McClurg & Co. in the Dial was sold to Mr. 
srowne. At the time the Dial was disconnected from their 
house, A. C. McClurg & Co. made the following statement 
through its columns: 

The change looks wholly to the good of the paper, which, it is believed, 
will be better served by its publication as a separate and independent enter- 
prise. It is perhaps natural that a critical literary journal like the Dial should 
be to some extent misunderstood through its connection with a publishing and 
book-selling house. To relieve the paper from this disadvantage, and to make 
its literary independence hereafter as obvious as it ever has been real, is the 
prime object of the present change. 


From the first, Mr. Browne, though a prophet of Western 
literature, had maintained, besides a broad critical outlook, the 
high ideals of editorial independence for which he had been 
respected while editing the Lakeside Monthly. With Mr. Browne 
small. The character of the editor, and the fact that experts on 
1906, it stands as the only authoritative American journal devoted 
exclusively to literary criticism that is not connected with a book- 
publishing house. While in the eighties its circulation was in 
largest part western, today it is national, although not large as 
compared with the popular magazines, because the constituency 
of publishers, reviewers, librarians, teachers, ministers, and gen- 
eral readers deeply interested in literary criticism is relatively 
small. The character of the editor, and the fact that experts in 
special topics are paid for reviews expressing their opinions 
freely, have made the independence of the journal have meaning. 
It is safe to say that the Dial, although published in the inland 
metropolis, is the leading journal of literary criticism in the 
nation. 

After all is said about the Dial as a symbol of the growing 
metropolitan independence of criticism in Chicago, that which 
stands out as most striking concerning the developments of the 
eighties is its origin in a book-distributing agency erected, like 
other freight-distributing houses, along with the railway systems 
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which made the dot on the map marked “Chicago” a metro- 
politan center. 

The distributing of people as well as packages by the railway 
systems centering here brought the Arkansaw Traveler and Opie 
Read, who had founded this periodical at Little Rock in 1882, to 
Chicago in 1887. It might appear that the name Arkansaw 
Traveler was given in a punning mood, because its contents were 
prepared for the amusement of railway travelers. But it was 
taken from a tune made familiar in Arkansas by a local character, 
one “Sandy” Faulkner, who as a candidate for the legislature 
had gone about the state playing a “fiddle” and reciting a 
monologue. The contents of the paper were of a humorous char- 
acter —sketches and jokes, drawn chiefly from the lives of 
southern dialect characters, with whom Mr. Read had made him- 
self familiar when local editor of the Little Rock Gazette. While 
during the early eighties the comic papers of New York were, 
according to Frederick Hudson, the authority on American jour- 
nalism, first becoming successful, the Arkansaw Traveler, still at 
Little Rock, leaped into popularity, first in the Southwest and 
then through the North, attaining a circulation of 85,000 in its 
second year. The year 1887, in which the headquarters of the 
Arkansaw Traveler were removed to Chicago, was one in which 
the last two of the seven lines of railroad coming into Chicago 
in the eighties were opened. Mr. Read, in an interview given to 
contribute material for these papers, said : 


Chicago had become the great railway center. Our paper was sold chiefly 
on railway trains. We moved to Chicago so as to be in position for reaching 
the largest number of railway passengers most easily. The mailing facilities 
of Chicago, as the central point in a spider’s web of railways, also led us here 
In those days schoolboys were not used extensively for the sale of weekly 
papers. Besides making sales on the trains through the news companies, we 
had a subscription list. For years Chicago had been a great point for the sale 
of subscription books. For our weekly of general circulation the business 
manager, P. D. Benham, my brother-in-law, found that it was not possible to 
get advertising in the same proportion to the number of subscribers as with a 
local newspaper. The advertising patronage came from the general agencies, 
and in those days magazine advertising was not done so generally as it is 
today. We counted on sales and subscriptions. 


For five years after its migration to the western railway 
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metropolis, the Arkansaw Traveler held its own. In fact, it is 
still brought out regularly from a bookkeeping supply house. 
But it has lost its unique characteristics, and has an insignificant 
circulation. 

Mr. Read resigned from the editorship in 1892, and has not 
since contributed to the paper. His resignation was made partly 
because some promoters acquired control of the organization of 
the periodical, converted it into a stock company, and proposed to 
put Mr. Read, its creator, on salary. But a more important rea- 
son was that Mr. Read had come to the conclusion that humor 
and character sketches put into ephemeral form in a weekly 
periodical were more or less wasted. He aspired to write books, 
and had been encouraged by Ticknor & Co., of Boston, who had 
already published one of his southern dialect productions, entitled 
“Len Gansett.”’ For thirteen years, since resigning from the 
periodical whose interests brought him here, Mr. Read has been 
in Chicago writing for publications chiefly in book form. He has 
probably been the most prolific user of the fiction form working 
continuously in Chicago since the eighties. A score of his books 
of fiction are to be found in the Public Library. Most of them 
have been published, by Chicago printing-houses, between paper 
covers. The news-company boys on passenger trains east and 
west will tell you that Opie Read is the author most popular 
among train readers. He has held and enlarged the audience 
before which he secured his first hearing with sketches and jokes 
in the Arkansaw Traveler. And recently eastern magazine and 
book publishers have solicited and secured his output. 

From the day of his arrival, Mr. Read has been the personi- 
fication of the fact that the growing mid-American metropolis has 
been constantly drawing to itself men with unique points of view 
— writers whose outlook is first of all that of some other locality. 
To busy Chicago Mr. Read brought the point of view of quaint 
and quiet southern life, the eye and ear of an interpreter of the 
dialect characters in the region from which he came. Always 
picturesque in character, wearing a long black coat, black string 
tie, long locks, and a broad-brimmed hat, Mr. Read has visited 
the Press Club almost daily, and, meeting the younger news- 
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paper men, as well as those of “the old guard,” in avowed and 
democratic freedom and simplicity, has imparted his point of view 
to others. Men from other places in America having distinct 
local color have brought other variations in point of view. The 
attraction of such men was specially notable in the eighties. 
Since then more men trained to the cosmopolitan view of letters 
and art derived in Europe have come to the Chicago field. But in 
that decade these various local view-points, along with the atti- 
tude of men versed in classic English literature, such as Mr. 
Browne of the Dial, fused with the virile mercantilism through 
which those in the roar of Chicago’s busy streets saw life into a 
new composite metropolitan outlook. It affected the writers and 
publishers of Chicago in the eighties. 

The conspicuous patronage of artistic endeavor, in various 
mediums, by citizens who had acquired wealth with the city’s 
growth into rank as a great mart, worthy of satire as it was in 
some aspects, was another factor in creating a metropolitan 
attitude. The Art Institute by 1882 had a brick building, and in 
1887 erected for school and museum the excellent four-story 
Romanesque structure of brown stone, on Michigan Boulevard, 
at the southwest corner of Van Buren Street, now occupied by 
the Chicago Club. There, in the heart of the market city, on a 
boulevard which was fast becoming the fine-arts avenue of Chi- 
cago, was a material temple fixing in the public mind the idea of 
art. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, besides filling winter 
engagements in Chicago, had been giving long series of summer- 
night concerts in the Exposition Building which stood on the 
Lake Front until 1887. Grand opera was annually presented by 
foreign companies, and the drama, exceptionally well patronized 
for years, was presented by the best of visiting American and 
English actors. All this told on the attitude of the literary 
workers and publishers of periodicals. 

But the most interesting expression of the growing metro- 
politan literary consciousness of the decade was “the Saints’ and 
Sinners’ Corner.’” Engene Field, the poet and prose humorist, 
who had been in newspaper work in Missouri and Colorado for 
ten years before he was drawn to Chicago, in 1883, was the 
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voice of this unique group. The “Saints and Sinners’ were a 
score of bibliophiles—clergymen, general readers, and literary 
workers—who held meetings, imaginary for the most part, in 
the rare-book corner of the retail department of the house of 
A. C. McClurg & Co., from another section of which, as we 
have seen, there emanated a journal of literary criticism. It 
was really a corner in the Daily News, where Field had a 
column devoted to gossip about “The Saints and Sinners,” and 
local literary and artistic topics, under the caption “Sharps and 
Flats.’’ This was widely read and had a great effect on the ideas 
of the community. From it, in 1887, Field culled selections, 
which were published in book-form by Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
under the title: Culture’s Garland — Being Memoranda of the 
Gradual Rise of Literature, Music and Society in Chicago, and 
Other Western Ganglia. 

The garland with which Field wreathed Chicago culture, as 
shown in a frontispiece, was a string of sausages. He made a 
reference to the time “ when Chicago’s output of pork swept the 
last prop from under the old Elizabethan school at Cincinnati ;”’ 
and said, on p. 168: 

Here in Chicago “a hand well known in literature” is a horny, warty 

but honest hand which, after years of patient toil at skinning cattle, or at 
boiling lard, or at cleaning pork, has amassed sufficient to admit of its mas- 
ter’s reception into the créme de la créme of Chicago culture. 
Besides the extreme expression of satirical criticism which he 
gave to sham in literary patronage, Field also played with super- 
ficiality in efforts at literary and artistic production, including 
some fun at the expense of three ambitious literary periodicals 
started in Chicago during the decade. All this was the expres- 
sion of an attitude that is typical of metropolitan centers, and 
which in older, cosmopolitan capitals attains a degree of frigid or 
flippant cynicism never yet reached by Chicago. 

The three periodicals noticed by Field, while not devoted to 
satire, were more metropolitan in character than any which had 
preceded them in the succession of those started in Chicago. 
These were the Current, a weekly begun in 1883 and lasting until 
1888 ; Literary Life, a monthly magazine, 1884-87; and America, 
a literary and political weekly journal, 1888-91. 
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The Current was the creation of Edgar L. Wakeman, a 
brilliant newspaper man. Magazinedom is a kingdom of heaven 
of which many newspaper men, in Chicago as elsewhere, often 
fondly dream. Mr. Wakeman’s venture stands as one of the 
most conspicuous efforts to get over the wall. As Chicago corre- 
spondent for the newspaper of Colonel Henry Watterson, Mr. 
\Wakeman had, by the use of postal cards which he sent out to 
prominent people, saying, “You will be interested in such and 
such a number of the Louisville Courter,” attracted much atten- 
tion to his work in a paper that allows scope for individuality. 
3oth in promotion and character the Current was sensational. 
In an early number the Current declared that it was “the weekly, 
literary, news, and family journal of our time.” Its ambitious 
ideal was stated as follows: “The Current is yet a model of 
brevity and does every week what the pretentious magazines aim 
to do once a month.” 

While a family journal, the Current was far above the plane 
of the “ family-story”’ type of papers in literary quality. Its con- 
tents had distinct literary merit. And yet they were not of the 
classic character approached in such a magazine as the Lakeside 
Vonthly. It was a magazine of popular literature. It may with 
approximate accuracy be listed as the first of that type undertaken 
in Chicago. And by Mr. Forrest Crissey, the western editor for 
two current eastern magazines of the popular literature type, its 
career of five years is rated as the most significant of efforts at 
periodical publishing in Chicago prior to those of the present 
decade. Its popular character is to be seen by dipping into a file 
at the Public Library. For example, a serial story by E. P. Roe, 
entitled “‘ An Original Belle,” is to be found in its pages. 

The field from which Mr. Wakeman gathered serials, short 
stories, poems, and articles was not confined to the city limits, nor 
by the boundaries of the Middle West, nor yet by those of 
America. The management of the Current was the first among 
Chicago publishers to seek manuscripts from England. While 
not so well favored with results as has been the editor of the 
Red Book of the present day, the effort shows a metropolitan 
breadth approached by Chicago publishers in the eighties. 
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In securing contributions from American authors of estab- 
lished reputation the Current was more successful. James B 
Cable, with “ Southern Silhouettes,’” James Whitcomb Riley, and 
Joaquin E. Miller were among the contributors. In its early 
career the Current was reported to have $100,000.00 worth of 
excellent manuscripts pigeon-holed. From the first, however. 
Chicago men were important contributors. Eugene Field, Ernest 
McGaffey, Colonel William Lightfoot Visscher, and John Mc- 
Govern were among them. Field played with the pretentions of 
the editor of the Current in the report of a “Convention of West- 
ern Writers” at Indianapolis, where he said literary workers 
would be asked: “But have you never written anything for the 
Current? He remarked that the implication was: “If you 
have, you must be all right. 

In 1885 Mr. John McGovern, a vivid imaginative writer, 
who honestly believes that the “West is in literary rebellion 
against the East,” and that “ General McClurg’s chief office was 
to command a literary blockhouse and keep down the Indians of 
the frontier,” became editor of the Current. The periodical 
became an avowed exponent of the literary interest of the people 
in Chicago and the West, and their support was asked. As an 
experiment to see if such support could not be secured, in 1885 a 
beautiful Easter edition was prepared. With the enterprise 
backed by Mr. George Wiggs, a member of the Board of Trade 
interested in the patronage of local letters, 100,000 copies, four 
times the normal number, were printed. The paper bill alone 
was $3,000. But the bulk of the issue went to the ragman. 

Under Mr. Wakeman’s administration the circulation and 
advertising had been sufficient to give promise of success. With 
the magnetism of enthusiasm, Mr. Wakeman had interested able 
financial supporters. But by the end of his second year the 
finances were in a tangle. Mrs. Starrett, who characterizes the 
Current as “a flash in the pan,” says that Mr. Wakeman pro- 
posed to sell the Current to the owners of the Weekly Magazine, 


which had grown in metropolitan character and was continued 
until 1884. The proposition was rejected. Mr. Wakeman left 
town. The Current, embarrassed financially and narrowed to 
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“its chosen field as a representative of western literature” 
dragged out a profitless existence until 1888, when it was 


merged with America. 

In the meantime, Literary Life, a contemporary of the 
Current, attracted attention. It appeared in regulation form, 
and was advertised as “an illustrated magazine for the people; 
only $1 a year, ten cents a copy.”” Charies Dudley Warner was 


quoted as having written to the publisher saying: “I am amazed 
that you can afford to publish such a very handsome periodical at 
so little cost to the subscriber.” 

There was nothing local about the contents of Literary Life. 
Essays on literary topics, biographical sketches and portraits of 
well-known authors in America and England, with engravings 
to show their “homes and haunts,”’ appear to have made up the 
material sought for the magazine, which also announced a 
somewhat broader ambition—namely, to be “the Century of the 
West.” To what degree the aspirations it advertised were 
realized cannot be ascertained in Chicago. There is no reliquary 
file in the libraries here. 

The name of Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of President 
Grover Cleveland, was conspicuously connected with Literary 
Life. Miss Cleveland was the editor of some of the early num- 
bers. But although a Boston organ was quoted as saying, 
“Literary Life helps to make Chicago one of the literary centers 
of the country,” Miss Cleveland never came to this literary center. 
All her work as editor was done at her home in New York state. 
Perhaps this arrangement for long-range editing may be inter- 
preted as a sign of a broad, metropolitan outlook on the part of 
A. P. T. Elder, the publisher. 

Miss Cleveland, in a letter recently sent for use in these 
papers, said: 

I was interested in Literary Life for three months, and then dropped it 
because of a wide divergence between myself and its business manager as to 
policy in its management. During the three months in which I did my rather 
amateurish “editing” it was quite successful, and would in the hands of a 
more discriminating manager, or a less fastidious editor, have been a profitable 


enterprise. 
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The close of its career was chronicled by Field in 1887, with the 
following paragraph : 

For the information of our public we will say that the Atlantic Monthly 
is a magazine published in Boston, being to that intelligent and refined com- 
munity what the Literary Life was to Chicago before a Fourth Ward con- 
stable achieved its downfall with a writ of replevin. 


The efforts of the editor-publishers of America, the literary- 
political weekly, 1888-91, are of more interest in many ways than 
any others by periodical publishers at Chicago in the eighties. 
Mr. Slason Thompson and Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor were 
the founders of America, and Mr. Thompson stuck to it as editor 
and publisher to the end of its career. At the time of its founding, 
Mr. Thompson, as he is today, was a strong journalist. Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor, now a novelist and prominent society man, was 
then a recent college graduate of independent means, just begin- 
ning a career of literary endeavor. 

Mr. Thompson is one of the men drawn to Chicago by the 
growing importance of the north-central American metropolis. 
Educated for the bar at the University of New Brunswick, ad- 
mitted to practice in that Canadian province, and later to the bar 
in California, he had entered journalism at San Francisco, served 
on the New York Tribune, and, after coming to Chicago as agent 
for the New York Associated Press, had been one of the founders 
of the Chicago Herald, and had held numerous important editorial 
positions. While in San Francisco, Mr. Thompson had been an 
admirer of the Argonaut, published there by Frank Pixley. He 
believed that if a serious literary periodical published on the 
Pacific coast could succeed, one brought out in Chicago should 
surely do so. Mr. Thompson was one of the “Saints and 
Sinners,” an intimate friend of Field, and in later years the 
collator of some of that author’s writings. In “Sharps and 
Flats,” Field, referring to an imaginary sale of pews in the 
famous corner, made the following remark : 

Mr. Slason Thompson, boiling over with indignation, declared that if the 
Rev. Mr. Bristol and General McClurg intended to form a trust on pews, 
they must expect to feel the castigatory torments of the nimble pen and sar- 
castic pencil wielded by the facile editor of America. 
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In America Mr. Thompson was strong in writing castigations. 
His supreme interest was in political questions, and he made them 
all hinge on one — that of immigration. 

Mr. Taylor had just come home to Chicago from Cornell 
University, where he had been connected with the undergraduate 
journals. Today he laughingly says: “ Having been on the col- 
lege papers, I thought I could set the world on fire.””. Mr. Taylor 
was not greatly interested in political and sociological questions. 
His supreme interest, as an editor, was in literary form. 

Although the endeavor to combine the literary and political 
interest was a striking phenomenon in America, during the first 
few months a remarkably strong, cosmopolitan literary character 
in a large part of its contents was the feature which attracted 
wide attention. The greatest array of contributions from noted 
American authors ever secured for a Chicago periodical was 
spread in the pages of America during the first few weeks of its 
publication. Some, also, were from England. The file in the 
Chicago Public Library would please any reader fond of the 
works of American authors. A poem by James Russell Lowell, 
contributions from Charles Dudley Warner and Julian Haw- 
thorne, and an instalment of a serial by Frank R. Stockton are 
among the contents of the first number. Hawthorne conducted 
a department of literature for many weeks, and was succeeded in 
that by Maurice Thompson. Andrew Lang, the English essayist, 
was a frequent contributor. Swinburne was among the authors 
of poems. Poetry by Holmes, Scollard, Morris, McGrath, Riley, 
Garland, and Waterloo was printed. Eugene Field wrote his 
“Little Boy Blue” for America. Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
Louise Chandler Moulton were among the contributors. The 
aim of Mr. Taylor was not to secure material with which to make 
the popular type of magazine, but to get for America the best of 
the current American literary output. Fabulous prices were paid 
for these contributions. For Bret Harte’s “Jim” the sum of 
$500 was given. Mr. Taylor is said to have sunk from $50,000 
to $100,000 in the America venture; and a good part of that sum 
went for manuscripts. America’s outlook over American litera- 
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ture was broader than that of any literary magazine containing 
fiction and poetry undertaken in Chicago during the eighties. 

The publication of this representative American literary out- 
put, secured at such extravagant prices, was continued for only a 
few weeks. It did not pay. But few copies of America circulated 
east of the Alleghanies. “Literary trade-winds blow from the 
east,” says Mr. Thompson today. The circulation of America 
was for the most part western, and at no time did it exceed 
10,000. After the period of high prices for contributions, Mr. 
Taylor wrote nearly all of the literary contents under a series of 
noms de plume. In recounting this part of his experiences with 
America, Mr. Taylor said: “That is where I gained my literary 
training.” 

Two local writers who have since attained national promi- 
nence in lines of artistic production were assistant editors of 
America during parts of its career as a training school — 
Reginald De Koven, composer, and Harry B. Smith, light-opera 
librettist. Writing as “Quaver,” Mr. De Koven conducted a 
department of musical criticism. Of Mr. De Koven’s column, 


Belford’s Magazine, a Chicago contemporary of America, said: 


His notes will be read with much interest, for he is an eminently qualified 
musician; a graduate of Oxford University, England, and essentially cosmo- 


politan as regards his education. 


Mr. Smith, who was beginning his literary work, was at first 
listed as assistant editor and later as business manager, although 
Slason Thompson says the periodical never had any business 
management in the present-day sense. Mr. Smith was a frequent 
contributor of verse. 

While starting out with a notable character as to genuine 
American literature, America from the first was distinguished for 
the virile political interest and the vigorous personality of Mr. 
Thompson, which stood out in its pages most emphatically. The 
very title, while suggesting the literary interest, was conspicuous 
for its political significance, and a sub-title declared America to be 
“4 journal for Americans.” Articles by Seth Low on “ American 
Patriotism,” and by Theodore Roosevelt on “Americans Past 
and Present, and the Americanization of Foreigners,” appeared 
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in the first numbers. In editorials, and in a department headed 
“ Americanisms,” Mr. Thompson hammered away continually 
in favor of the restriction of immigration and of limiting the 
influence of the Roman Catholic church in American affairs. 

The literary character of the weekly faded away with the 
twenty-third number. By mutual agreement, Mr. Taylor retired, 
and Mr. Thompson became sole editor and publisher. In an 
editorial announcement, Mr. Thompson remarked that there 
would be “no deviation from the high literary entertainment,” 
and then laid all emphasis on a statement that America would 
continue to urge the restriction of all immigration by consular inspection and 


a per capita tax, the making of citizenship essential to the privilege of suffrage, 
and the limitation of the right to vote to citizens who can read and write; 


and other propositions for the protection of “ America’s free 
schools, American morality, and American nationality.” To 
enforce these ideas, in some of the later numbers there was a use 
of cartoons, the first and only illustrations published in America. 
One of these was sublined, “ America for the Irish.””. Another, a 
lurid thing with much black ink, done by the famous Thomas 


Nast, was called “Foreign Thrones among Us.” But the 
advocacy of such sentiments did not prove popular enough to 
bring large business returns, and with the number of Septem- 
ber 24, 1891, the transfer of America and all that pertained to it, 
except the “ personal opinions of the editor,’ was announced by 
Mr. Thompson. In penning his farewell editorial he said: “In 
respect to several subjects too much slighted in the daily press, 
America has been a voice crying in the wilderness ;’’ and declared 
that the policy had been to put forth “a firm but moderate opposi- 
tion to the political and educational policy of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States,” and to give expression to faith in 
the American common school as an “alembic”’ for the varied 
nationalities represented in American population. 

While the mixture of representative American literature and 
national political policy in America makes it stand as an index 
of the growing metropolitan spirit of Chicago in the eighties, it 
was this mixture, and the gradual increase of the political element 
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—the advocacy of a cause— which brought failure to America. 
Mr. Taylor says: 

Besides our inexperience, the fact that the periodical was published in 
Chicago and not in New York kept it from gaining a sure foothold. 


Mr. Thompson, also, says: 

Of course, there was a prejudice against a journal from Chicago; and the 
labor organizations here made prices of printing higher than in New York. 
But these magazine failures are not peculiar to Chicago. There has been no 
greater extinction here than those of Putnam’s and the Eclectic in New York. 


Nevertheless, the chief reason for the disappearance of America 
remains the decline of its appeal to the pure literary interest, and 
the phenomenal persistence and increase in its appeal to interest 
in one political idea. In forsaking literature to follow the anti- 
immigration will-o’-the-wisp, America followed the line of 
extinction taken in Chicago in the earliest period by the Literary 
Budget, founded in 1852 and transformed in 1855 to the short- 
lived Native Citizen. It is difficult to make a literary tree grow 
out of a political platform. 

That America in dying was transferred to the Graphic was in 
line with the developments of periodical publishing at Chcago in 
the decade following the eighties. The Graphic was an Illustrated 
weekly of about the same age as America. “With the World’s 
Columbian Exposition coming,” said America’s editorial valedic- 
tory, “during the next two years, the Graphic, having the facili- 
ties, will render valuable service to Chicago.” 

Other weeklies with metropolitan earmarks springing up in 
the eighties were those of the smart variety. These contained a 
melange of clever comment on current events and local society 
news, verse, and other material of interest for its form of expres- 
sion. The Rambler, started in 1884, by Reginald De Koven and 
Harry B. Smith, and carried on until 1886 by Elliott Flower, was 
the most interesting of these weeklies. It was “A Journal of 
Men, Manners, and Things.” Mr. Flower, in an interview for 
these papers, said: 

We wanted to do for Chicago what Life does for New York. The 


manager of the Western News Co. said: “ Put a New York date line on it, 
or the West won’t take it.” We did not do so. But he was right. 
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The Rambler never secured more than 5,000 readers, and the 
experiment cost its promoters several thousand dollars. Its chief 
result of permanence was the training Mr. Flower had through 


it for writing the humorous sketches and fiction which he has 
since contributed to magazine- and book-publishers elsewhere. 
Vanity Fair was the name of a “literary and society weekly” 
which was of sufficient interest to be listed in the newspaper 
annuals for 1885 and 1886. Appleton’s In the Swim, a “literary, 
travel, and society weekly,” engrafted on an advertising trav- 
elers’ bureau, flourished from 1887 to 1891. And a “pictorial 
weekly ” having the name Life was attempted in 1889, but did not 
survive. A monthly in regular magazine form, designated the 
Society Magazine, and filled with selections from the periodicals 
of England, came out during the entire calendar year 1888, and 
left a file in the Public Library. 

A most creditable monthly for “gentlemen of wealth and 
culture,” as its advertising read, was Wildwood’s Magazine, 
edited by “ Will Wildwood”’ (Fred E. Pond), and undertaken in 
Chicago in 1888. During its first year it was devoted to “the 
higher literature of manly sport.”” “To readers seeking reflection 
of the charms of woodcraft we offer the work of contributors 
whose genial essays partake of the breezy character of forest and 
field,” said the initial number, which commented on the expansion 
of the literature of sport during the twenty years just then past. 
Perusal of a file in the Newberry Library shows that the magazine 
contained charming tales, essays, and memoirs of sportsmen. 
Both in subject-matter and in form its pages made a pleasing 
appeal to the play instinct, which some of the authoritative psy- 
chologists say is essentially the same as the zsthetic interest. But 
at the end of a year, Charles Hallock, the former editor of Forest 
and Stream, became associated in the editorship, a philosophy of 
the serious interest in outdoor activity was announced, the name 
was changed to Recreation, and “ geological picnics” were organ- 
ized from a branch office at Washington. This brought public 
ridicule. An editorial retort in the magazine listed the national 
capital as “the graveyard of journalism,” and a delightful 
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zsthetic publication of high literary quality went to pieces on 
the dry rocks of a knowledge interest. 

A phase of the increasing complexity in the character of 
Chicago — complexity growing out of the industrial magnitude 
of the city in the eighties — was reflected in the starting of several 
magazines devoted to serious subjects but appealing to the popu- 
lar literary interest through the form of essays, supplemented 
with fiction and, in some, with illustrations. Questions on the 
relations of capital and labor began to be the subject of much talk 
and action in Chicago — questions whose consideration has since 
grown to such importance here as to make the city one of the 
caldrons in which much of social import is seething. In 1886 a 
violent manifestation of this came in the anarchist riots at Hay- 
market Square, which, it may be mentioned incidentally, were 
pictured with large wood cuts in the Jilustrated Graphic News, 
published simultaneously in Chicago, New York, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and Kansas City, in that year. But the riots and the 
execution of the anarchists were merely the extreme expression 
of elements constantly stimulating serious thought. 

A monthly magazine called the Commonwealth, started in 
1888, was recorded in the newspaper annuals until 1892. But 
Belford’s Magazine, of which No. 1, June, 1888, bore the imprint 
“Chicago, New York, and San Francisco,” is the most significant 
serious periodical of the decade which is represented among the 
files. It appears that, during its second year, the periodical was 
issued from New York, that in 1892 its headquarters were moved 
back to Chicago, and that it died in 1893. <A statement on 
American life and serious periodicals was made by the editor, in 
June, 1889. In an editorial he said: 

When the best blood of Europe sought these shores as laborers or pirates, 
they sought to conquer a continent. The victory achieved between the first 
landing and now is simply a marvel of industry, endurance, energy, and 
enterprise. In this struggle of man versus matter we have become materialists. 
Out of sixty odd millions of population, about three million read books, and 
these mainly novels. To attempt the publication of a monthly devoted to the 
discussion of grave subjects, to be to the thoughtful reformer of this country 
what the Westminster of London has been to the Liberals of England, would 
be commercial insanity. Successful American magazines are devoted to 
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pictorial exhibits, which, although they are artistically done, yet make only 
picture-books, to be looked at, not read. 

The file shows, however, that in Belford’s Magazine an 
endeavor to popularize serious subjects was made. On the occa- 
sion of locating in Chicago again in 1892, the magazine editorially 
declared that “the literature of the West has been acted, it has 
been done” —not written. 

Another type of serious magazine broadly to be classed as 
literary, which grew up in the eighties at Chicago, was the home- 
study journal. Some of these were: the Correspondence Uni- 
versity Journal, monthly, 1884-86; the University, 1885-86, 
biweekly, claiming to be a successor to the Weekly Magazine; 
the Home Library Magazine, monthly, 1887; and the National 
Magazine, published by a so-called “ National University” from 


1889 to 1894. 


THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY '! 


G. ARCHDALL REID, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
London 


Probably no facts can be named of such importance as those 
of heredity. They lie at the basis of every science and every pur- 
suit that deals with living beings. Hardly a social, moral, or 
intellectual question can be thought of but we find that in its 
deeper aspects it is a problem of heredity. Heredity concerns not 
only the philosopher and the man of science, but also the parent, 
the teacher, the doctor, and even the statesman, the social 
reformer, and the historian. Properly handled, it is not a very 
abstruse subject. We are able to reach tolerably certain conclu- 
sions without traveling much beyond the range of knowledge 
common to most educated men. Nevertheless, though in all ages 
heredity has greatly interested all men, it has as yet few real stu- 
dents. The very interest it has excited has burdened it with 
superstitions, which in the past have been accepted as matters of 
common knowledge by men of science, who have added to the 
obscurity by elaborately seeking to explain the existence of the 
non-existent, the possibility of the impossible. Only very recently 
have some of these cobwebs been swept away. 

The basis of all life is the cell. A cell is a minute mass of 
living protoplasm. Cells multiply by absorbing nutriment and 
dividing into two or more daughter-cells. In the lowest organ- 
isms the daughter-cells separate. Each individual, therefore, 
consists of a single cell. Higher organisms consist of many, it 
may be billions, adherent cells which work together for the com- 
mon benefit. Among the cells of multicellular individuals are the 
germ-cells, to which is delegated the function of producing future 
individuals, future cell-communities. A germ-cell from one indi- 


*Read before the Sociological Society, at the School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London), Clare Market, W. C., October 24, 1905. 
Sir John A. Cockburn in the chair. 
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vidual unites with a germ-cell from another. The compound cell 
thus formed, the fertilized ovum, multiplies by dividing and 
redividing many times the one cell into two cells, till a new 
individual, a new cell-colony—a man, for instance — arises. 
During multiplication, differentiation in form and function occurs 
among the cells, so that ultimately the individual is compounded 
of many different kinds of cells — muscle-cells, skin-cells, gland- 
cells, nerve-cells, and so forth. In the fertilized ovum is a dot, the 
nucleus. In the nucleus are ultra-microscopical dots and threads 
of a substance which, when multiplication occurs, displays remark- 
able movements and is divided, seemingly with great precision, 
among the daughter-cells. In this way it passes, apparently with 
little change, from the germ-cells of the parent to those of the 
offspring. This substance has been identified, with a high degree 
of probability, as the germ-plasm, the bearer of heredity. We 
need not pin our faith to any theories as to the composition of the 
germ-plasm; but some such substance there must be— some 
substance which is the bearer of heredity. If this theory of the 
transmission of the germ-plasm from germ-cell to germ-cell be 
correct —and all the evidence indicates that it is correct —the 
child resembles his parent, not because his several parts are 
derived from similar parts of his parent—his head from his 
parent’s head, his hand from his parent’s hand, and so on — but 
because his germ-plasm is derived by direct descent from the 
parental germ-plasm, and therefore is very similar. The nature 
of the germ-plasm, therefore, determines the nature of the indi- 
vidual that arises from the germ-cells. Thus from one variety 
of germ-plasm proceeds a man, and from another a rabbit. When 
a species undergoes evolution, the germ-plasm undergoes gradual 
change. When we improve our domestic plants and animals, the 
alteration is always in essence a germinal change. It is the germ- 
plasm that is the main fact to be grasped in a study of heredity. 

All the characters, all the physical and mental parts, of a 
living being are either “inborn” or “acquired.” An inborn 
character is one which comes to the individual “by nature,” as 
part of his natural inheritance. An acquired character, on the 
other hand, is a modification of an inborn character caused, as a 
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rule, by use, disuse, or injury. For example, a man’s hand is 
inborn. It comes to him by nature; it arises because the germ- 
plasm in the germ-cell whence he sprang was so constituted that 
it caused that germ-cell, under fit conditions of shelter and nutri- 
tion, to multiply into a being having a man’s hand. In brief, a 
man’s hand is a germinal character; but the thickening of the 
skin in the palm of the hand which results from use, or a scar 
which results from injury, is not an inborn character, but an 
acquirement. 

The principal mass of both inborn and acquired characters are 
ancient possessions of the race. Thus the hand and the thickened 
skin of the palm have been possessed by innumerable generations 
of men. But in some characters offspring differ from their 
parents. When these new characters are inborn, they are tech- 
nically termed variations. Thus, if the child of normal parents 
were “blind” “by nature,” his peculiarity would be a variation; 
but if he became blind by injury, it would be an acquirement. 
The great importance of distinguishing between inborn and 
acquired characters lies in the fact that the former, including 
variations, tend to be inherited by offspring, whereas most stu- 
dents of heredity deny that the latter are ever inherited. It should 
be noted that some acquirements are of great magnitude. Thus, 
in the human being, the limbs develop beyond the infantile stand- 
ard mainly under the influence of use, a paralyzed infant limb 
growing little, if at all. Almost all growth, therefore, that 
occurs in the limbs after birth is an acquirement. 

Offspring tend to reproduce the main mass of the parental 
inborn characters, but always with variations — with innumer- 
able inborn differences — which, as a rule, are minute as com- 
pared with the likenesses. Thus the child of a human being is 
always another human being, but “by nature” he is invariably 
somewhat different from his parent —a little taller or shorter, 
stronger or weaker, fairer or darker, and so forth. The chief 
problem of heredity, both theoretical and practical, is the question 
as to what causes offspring to differ from their parents in this 
inborn way. The importance of the problem at once becomes 
evident when we remember that all racial change, all evolution, 
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depends on the variations of the individual members of the 
species; that is, on changes in the germ-plasm. A race evolves 
when it piles variations on variations during successive genera- 
tions. It is in this way that species undergo change during a state 
of nature. It is in this way that we improve our domesticated 
plants and animals. 

Several theories have been formulated to account for the 
occurrence of variation, but they may all be placed in one of two 
categories. On the one hand, it is supposed that the variations 
of offspring are caused by changes in the environments of the 
germ-cells whence the offspring arise; on the other hand, it is 
supposed that they are not so caused, but arise “ spontaneously.” 
The first theory is very popular with medical men. Thus it is 
believed by them that, if a man leads a healthy, active life, his 
children will be innately stronger and more vigorous than they 
would otherwise have been; whereas, if he falls into ill-health 
through want, hardship. disease, dissipation, or some such cause, 
his germ-cells will be injured, and his offspring will tend to be 
innately inferior. A natural corollary to this hypothesis is a 
belief that a race will grow strong and vigorous if placed under 
conditions that benefit its individuals; whereas it will degenerate 
if placed under opposite conditions. This belief, of course, is 
fundamentally opposed to the doctrine of natural selection, which 
supposes that races evolve only when placed under influences 
which, because injurious to the individual, weed out the weak 
and the unfit, and leave the race to the strong and fit. 

We can easily test these opposing doctrines by noting what 
has happened to various races of men. Negroes on the west 
coast of Africa, for example, have been exposed for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of generations to severe malaria. This disease 
is caused by a microbe which invades the body in great numbers 
and floods it with a virulent poison, in which, therefore, the germ- 
cells are literally soaked. Practically speaking, every negro 
suffers for a prolonged period from malaria, and many perish 
of it. If ever the environment of the germ-cell causes variations 
in offspring, it should do so in this instance. But what do we 
find? Neither the negroes nor any other races exposed to malaria 
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have grown degenerate. The negroes, for example, are a tall and 
robust race. On the contrary, every race that has been exposed 
to the disease is resistant to it precisely in proportion to the dura- 
tion and severity of its past sufferings; and this, apparently, is 
the sole effect that malaria has had on any race. The same is true 
of every other disease and every other adverse condition to which 
any race is subjected. Thus Englishmen, who have suffered 
much from consumption, are more resistant to it than negroes, 
who have suffered less, and much more resistant than Polynesians, 
who have had no previous experience of the disease and are exter- 
minated when it is introduced to their islands. Extreme cold has 
not rendered degenerate the Eskimos, nor extreme heat the 
Arabs; they have merely been rendered, by the survival of the fit, 
resistant to heat or cold respectively. Many races have been 
afflicted by alcohol for thousands of years. Some men are natur- 
ally more susceptible to the charm of alcohol than others. These, 
because they are more tempted, drink, on the whole, to greater 
excess, and thus are weeded out to a greater extent. As a conse- 
quence, every race is temperate precisely in proportion to its past 
experience of alcohol. Thus west-African savages, who have 
long possessed unlimited supplies of palm toddy, the Jews, and 
the inhabitants of the vine countries of the south of Europe are 
more temperate than north-Europeans, and infinitely more tem- 
perate than most savages. What is true of alcohol is true also of 
opium. Thus the natives of India, who have long used the drug, 
are very temperate; the Chinese, who have used it for two 
centuries, are less temperate; whereas Burmans, Australians, 
and Polynesians, who have only lately made its acquaintance, are 
extremely intemperate. City life, particularly slum life, is injuri- 
ous to the individual. Each succeeding generation of slum- 
dwellers presents a very debilitated and puny appearance, and 
the mortality is immense. But races that have been most sub- 
jected to the influences of city life—the Chinese, for example — 
are in no way degenerate. The Chinese are a particularly fine 
race of people. 

On the other hand, as is well known, if a race is placed under 
conditions highly beneficial to its individuals, so that the elimina- 
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tion of the unfit is reduced to a minimum, it tends to degenerate. 
Thus we cannot improve or even preserve our breed of race- 
horses merely by supplying good food and the other conditions 
necessary for a healthy existence. We must weed out the unfit, 
and so breed the race with care. 

Were the prevailing medical doctrine, that variations are nor- 
mally caused by the direct action of the environment on the germ- 
plasm, true, all life would be impossible on earth; for all living 
species are subjected to deteriorating influences, such as cold, 
want, and disease. Unless the germ-plasm were resistant to the 
environment, every species would drift steadily and helplessly to 
destruction. Natural selection could not preserve it. There could 
be no selection when all variations were unfavorable. There could 
be no improvement in a race when in each generation all its indi- 
viduals were inferior to their predecessors. Medical men found 
their belief chiefly on certain statistics, compiled mainly by gentle- 
men in charge of lunatic asylums, which demonstrate that a large 
number of feeble-minded people have parents or grandparents dis- 
eased or intemperate. But these statistics fail to take into account 
the proportion of cases which have inherited parental defects, or 
which have varied spontaneously from the parents. They fail also 
to demonstrate that asylum patients have parents diseased or 
intemperate in a greater proportion of cases than people of the 
same social stratum outside the walls. I hope it will be under- 
stood that, in controverting the prevailing medical doctrine, I do 
not mean to imply that variations in offspring are never caused 
by parental disease or intemperance. I mean to imply merely 
that instances of variations so caused must be very rare. Other- 
wise the race would become extinct. We know that the offspring 
of diseased and intemperate people are often perfectly normal and 
robust. That implies that their germ-plasm was insusceptible to 
the action of toxins and alcohol. This insusceptible type survives. 
The susceptible types are weeded out. A high degree of insus- 
ceptibility is thus established as a necessary condition of individual 
and racial survival, and in the process of ages becomes almost 
absolute. Doubtless the germ-plasm of every species is most 
insusceptible to the influences to which it is normally exposed. 
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Under exceptional circumstances, as when exposed to novel and 
powerful influences, the whole race is sometimes rendered really 
degenerate, as is proved by the deterioration of European dogs in 
India and horses in the Falkland Islands. But the mere fact of 
deterioration under novel conditions proves clearly how necessary 
for the preservation of the race is a high degree of insusceptibility 
to the influences to which the race is normally exposed. In view 
of the indisputable fact that races undergo evolution, not degenera- 
tion, when exposed to disease and alcohol, the medical doctrine of 
heredity amounts in effect to this, that if only a race goes down 
hill long enough, it will ultimately arrive at the top. It is literally 
inconceivable that evolution can have resulted from continuous 
degeneration. 

We must conclude, therefore, that variations are very rarely 
due to the direct action of the environment on the germ-plasm. 
This conclusion is confirmed by another set of facts, which serve 
also to indicate the true source of variations—the true reason 
why offspring differ innately from their parents. The members 
of a litter of dogs, cats, or pigs always vary, not only from their 
parents, but among themselves, and may vary very greatly. Thus 
one puppy may be large, strong, vigorous, dark, and rough-haired ; 
while others may exhibit different qualities in all sorts of com- 
binations. One puppy may resemble the father, another the 
mother, and a third some distant ancestor. Obviously, their 
extreme variations cannot be due to the action of environment; 
for all the germ-cells and all the puppies before birth were placed 
under conditions that were practically identical. We have no 
choice, therefore, but to believe that the variations of the litter are 
spontaneous; in other words, that their source lies in the nature 
of the germ-plasm, not in the action of the environment. We 
know that a germ-cell, on being fertilized, spontaneously produces 
many different kinds of body-cells, such as skin- and muscle-cells. 
In just the same way it produces spontaneously germ-cells which 
differ among themselves. These variations are absolutely neces- 
sary to the persistence of the species. Otherwise natural selection 
would have no material to work on. Children would be exact 
copies of the parent, and the race could not adapt itself to changes 
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in the environment. Thus it is only because children vary spon- 
taneously from their parents in all directions, like bullet marks 
round a bull’s-eye, that natural selection has been able to render 
the races of mankind resistant to all the diseases by which they are 
assailed. 

We reach thus two fundamental biological laws. The first 
law is that the germ-plasm is very highly indifferent to the action 
of the environment, and therefore that children are seldom 
affected by the influences to which their parents are exposed. The 
second law is that germ-cells, and therefore the individuals that 
arise from them, vary spontaneously among themselves, just as 
the body-cells vary, and for the same reason. It follows that we 
cannot improve races of plants and animals by improving the con- 
ditions under which they exist. Such a course benefits the indi- 
vidual, but results in racial degeneration. The race can be 
improved only by restricting parentage to the finest individuals. 
All the practice, if not the theory, of breeders confirms us in this 
belief. 

It will be well worth our while to devote a little space to a 
consideration of some of the effects resulting from man’s evolu- 
tion against disease. Probably this evolution is the only form of 
evolution which civilized races are now undergoing. Such is our 
care for the weak in body and mind that there is nothing to indi- 
cate, for example, that big and strong and active men, or clever 
men, have, on the average, more children than smaller or duller 
men. Nearly all our deaths are due to disease or old age. The 
few that are otherwise caused are not selective in the sense that 
they eliminate particular types of individual. Thus death by 
drowning does not select particular types. It falls on the fit and 
unfit in a fashion that is quite haphazard. 

Zymotic diseases —that is, diseases due to living microbes — 
appear to have originated among the ancient and crowded popu- 
lations of the Old World. Our oldest histories, even our oldest 
myths, tell of plague and pestilence. But we have no indication, 
with the exception of malaria, that any such diseases existed in the 
Western Hemisphere before the arrival of Europeans. On the 
contrary, while we never hear of European adventurers in the 
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Western Hemisphere falling ill of any new disease except malaria, 
we have quite definite accounts of the first introduction of this or 
that Old World malady to this and that region of the western 
world. The microbes of certain diseases, such as malaria and the 
sleeping-sickness, are transferred from one human being to 
another by winged insects, and may therefore prevail in regions 
where the population is scanty. But most other zymotic diseases 
pass directly from man to man, and therefore prevail most where 
the population is densest. Thus the mortality from consumption, 
and therefore the stringency of selection by consumption, is much 
greater in the slums of great cities than in the open country. Dur- 
ing uncounted centuries, therefore, with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the increase of population, man in the Old World under- 
went evolution against many forms of disease. By means of this 
evolution he achieved the power of dwelling in towns and cities, 
of living a civilized existence in spite of the prevalence of disease. 
Then, when the germs of disease were rife in every home and 
thick on the garments of every man, Columbus discovered 
America. At once the vastest tragedy in human existence began. 
The New World was swept from end to end by recurrent pesti- 
lences of air- and water-borne diseases, such as small-pox, measles, 
and cholera. Whole tribes and nations were destroyed or deci- 
mated. But an equal part was played by consumption. This 
disease particularly affects such dark and ill-ventilated houses as 
are built by men of European race in cold climates. The natives 
of all the temperate parts of the New World melted away before 
it. They could not at once achieve, under the worst conditions, 
an evolution which the natives of the Old World achieved during 
the course of many centuries, at the cost of hundreds of millions 
of lives, under conditions that became worse only very slowly. 
Nowhere in all the temperate parts of the New World has a settle- 
ment of white men a native quarter such as every white settle- 
ment has in Asia and Africa. The destruction wrought among 
the inhabitants of the tropical forests was less. Malaria, to which 
they had become resistant, protected them from the inrush of 
Europeans, while the abundance of heat and light, and the absence 
of towns and cities, checked the prevalence of consumption. 
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While, therefore, the native races of all temperate America, as 
well as of all Australasia and Polynesia, seem irrevocably doomed 
to extinction, it is possible that the aborigines of tropical America, 
strengthened as they have been by a large infusion of European 
blood, may persist. In the more temperate regions even half- 
castes perish of consumption; hence the absence of a mixed race. 
The political effects of the invasion of the New World by the 
disease of the Eastern Hemisphere have been very remarkable. 
Spain and Portugal, powerful nations in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, had the first start in the race for empire, and 
chose the seemingly richer tropics. But there malaria checked 
colonization, and consumption did not cause the elimination of 
the natives. The weaker British were shouldered into the 
inhospitable north, where the vast void cleared by disease gave 
their race almost limitless room for expansion. Subsequently they 
secured all Australasia, in which the conditions are similar. In 
the New World, then, the Anglo-Saxons have founded permanent 
empires. Under no probable conjunction of circumstances are 
they likely to be uprooted. But the fate of their Old World 
dependencies will be different. Here the natives outnumber, and 
will always outnumber, them. In the course of time they are sure 
to be expelled or absorbed. Their fate will be like that of the 
Romans and the Normans in England, not like that of the Saxons 
who nearly exterminated the Britons. Disease has spread over 
the whole world, and no other race will ever again have the oppor- 
tunities so unconsciously used by the Anglo-Saxons. So vast and 
fertile are their territories that it seems probable that their world- 
predominance in the future has been secured by disease. 
Roughly speaking, the stimuli under which a human being 
develops are three in number: nutrition, use, and injury. All 
individuals develop at first under what may be regarded as the sole 
stimulus of nutrition. Thus up to the time of birth the human 
being develops under the influence of this stimulus alone. Subse- 
quently some of his structures continue to develop under it; for 
example, his ears, his hair, and his teeth. He never uses his hair 
nor his external ears in any active sense; obviously, therefore, 
they grow simply because they absorb food. He uses his teeth, 
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but we have no reason to suppose that they would not grow 
equally well if he did not use them. But after birth other of his 
structures develop little, if at all, except under the added influence 
of use; for example, his limbs, his heart, and his brain. If no 
strain were placed on these structures, they would grow little, if at 
all. Food alone is not sufficient for their continued growth. 
Lastly, if the individual be injured at any time, as by a cut, the 
stimulus of injury causes growth to take place during the process 
of healing. In man the development which results from injury is 
of infinitely less importance than that which results from nutri- 
tion, and from nutrition plus use. 

Now, since no parts can be used or injured unless they first 
exist, and so are capable of being used and injured, nutrition must 
always play the first, and generally the principal, part in the 
development of living beings. And, moreover, when living beings 
first came into existence, it must have played the sole part in their 
development, until subsequently there was evolved the power of 
growing under the stimulus of use and injury. 

The power of growing and developing under the influence of 
use is apparently quite a late product of evolution. It seems quite 
absent except in the higher animals, and is present to the greatest 
extent only in the highest. Thus an adult man owes the greater 
part of his bulk to growth made under the influence of use; but 
there is not the least evidence that most insects, for example, owe 
any part of their growth to its influence. They grow, as the 
infant grows before birth, under the sole influence of nutrition. 
Indeed, the most of their structural changes occur when they are 
quiescent undergoing metamorphosis; that is, when they are not 
using the growing part of their structures. But it is not body 
but mind that supplies the clearest evidence that the capacity of 
developing under the influence of use is a late and a high product 
of evolution. This is easily seen when we contrast the mental 
development of a typical insect with that of man. 


A certain beetle (Sitaris) lays its eggs at the entrance of the galleries 
excavated by a kind of bee (Anthophora), each gallery leading to a cell. The 
young larve are hatched as active little insects, with six legs, two long antennz, 
and four eyes, very different from the larve of other beetles. They emerge 
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from the egg in the autumn, and remain in a sluggish condition till the spring. 
At that time (in April) the drones of the bee emerge from the pup, and as 
they pass out through the gallery the Sitaris larve fasten upon them. There 
they remain till the nuptial flight of the Anthophora, when the larva passes 
from the male to the female bee. Then again they wait their chance. The 
moment the bee lays an egg, the Sitaris larva springs upon it. Even while the 
poor mother is carefully fastening up her cell, her mortal enemy is beginning 
to devour her offspring; for the egg of the Anthophora serves not only as a 


raft, but as a repast. The honey, which is enough for either, would be too 


little for both; and the Sitaris, therefore, at its first meal, relieves itself from 
its only rival. After eight days the egg is consumed, and on the empty shell 
the Sitaris undergoes its first transformation, and makes its appearance in a 
very different form It changes into a white, fleshy grub, so organized 
as to float on the surface of the honey, with the mouth beneath and the 
spiracles above the surface In this state it remains until the honey is 
consumed; and, after some further metamorphoses, develops into a perfect 
beetle in August.’ 

Now, the notable thing about Sitaris is that he appears to have 
no memory. He seems to learn nothing; for instance, he does 
not learn how to do anything. Many of his actions he does only 
once, and all of them he does as well the first time of doing as the 
last time. Memory, therefore, would be of no use to him. He 
arrives in the world perfectly equipped for the battle of his life, 
and is quite independent of all experience. He absorbs food, and, 
as he grows, his mind, such as it is, develops. Nothing besides 
the food is necessary for its development. He uses his mind, but 
the use of it does not add anything to it. His mental characters, 
therefore, are all inborn. They are instincts. An instinct is an 
emotional impulse which develops under the mere influence of 
nutrition, and which prompts to a corresponding action, the 
instinctive action. A man is very different. He is born very help- 
less, with few instincts, most of which are very imperfect. He has 
the instincts of sexual and parental love, but he /earns to love this 
or that particular person. He has the instinct to sport, and so to 
develop his body by using it. He has the instincts of curiosity and 
imitativeness which cause him to use his mind, and so to develop 
it. He has, besides, the instinct to eat when hungry, and to rest 
when tired, and one or two other instincts. But, on the whole, his 
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equipment of instinct is reduced to a minimum, which is the rea- 
son he is so helpless at birth. But he has a most enormous 
memory, a most prodigious power of growing mentally as he uses 
his mind. From birth forward he continually stores experiences, 
by which he guides his future conduct, and thus becomes the most 
helpful of animals. Only a very little part of his mind, therefore, 
is inborn and instinctive; immensely the greater part is acquired, 
in the sense that it develops under the influence of use, of experi- 
ence. 

Now, because the beetle’s mind is inborn, owing nothing to 
experience, therefore one beetle is mentally almost exactly like 
every other beetle of the same species. If different beetles have 
different experiences, that makes no difference to their minds, 
since they are incapable of profiting by it. But, because a man’s 
mind develops almost wholly under the influence of experience, 
the minds of no two men are alike. Think how different are the 
minds of the various people in this room — how different the con- 
tents of their memories, how different their hopes and hates, their 
ideals, and ambitions, and temptations. If, were it possible, we 
exchanged minds one with another, and were conscious of the 
change, we should feel almost that we had entered a new and 
extraordinary world. But if one Sitaris exchanged mind with 
another, he would not know the difference. In brief, our minds 
differ because we are able to store in memory our experiences, 
which are never alike in any two men. The minds of beetles, on 
the other hand, are alike, because they are not affected by experi- 
ence. According to the experience he has, an average baby may 
become a fool or a wise man, a yokel or a statesman, a savage or a 
civilized man, a saint or a thief. He may be trained to love or 
abhor a particular religion, or code of morals, or country. Sitaris 
can be trained to nothing, because he is able to learn to remember 
nothing. It is possible to trace the evolution of memory, of the 
power of learning by experience. In the fish and frog this power 
is extremely limited. These animals have almost purely instinct- 
ive minds. Their bodies also appear to develop almost solely 
under the influence of nutrition, for frogs imprisoned in cavities 
from the tadpole stage have emerged with the body and mind fully 
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developed. The cat, on the other hand, learns much. By its play 
it develops both body and mind. A dog is still more capable of 
learning. This capacity of learning and utilizing experience is 
what we term “intelligence.” All our domestic animals have 
some intelligence, which is why we are able to tame them. Man, 
the latest product of evolution, is pre-eminent above all other 
animals in his capacity for storing and utilizing experience. It is 
this that makes him human. It is this alone that makes him 
rational. All thinking depends on memory. Such an animal as 
Sitaris cannot think; it can only feel. Man is inferior to Sitaris 
in instinct, but in intellect, which is the product of stored experi- 
ence, he is immeasurably superior. 

To sum up, man is distinguished from all other animals, first, 
by his enormous power of storing mental experiences, a power 
which we term “memory” ; and, second, by his equally splendid 
power of utilizing the contents of his memory, a power which we 
term “reason.”’ These powers are possessed by all races of man- 
kind and by all sane individuals; though it may be that this or 
that race or individual has greater powers than another. Simi- 
larly, all races and sane individuals have the same instincts; for 
these, like memory and reason, are not sudden developments, but 
products of prolonged evolution. It is possible, of course, that 
one race or one individual has more or less of this or that instinct 
than another, but the difference can seldom be great. No word 
is more abused in popular, and even in scientific, literature than 
“instinct.”” Thus we often hear of the “instinct” of the savage 
for tracking game. But no savage baby is born with a knowledge 
of the appearance and habits of wild animals, nor does the knowI- 
edge arise in him during later life, in the absence of experience, 
any more than a knowledge arises thus in a civilized baby. Pre- 
sumably, an English child, under fit tuition, would acquire the 
knowledge just as quickly and easily. So also we hear of a blow 
being dodged “ instinctively; ’’ but no human being dodges blows 
until he has learned the nature of blows and how to avoid them. 
In the house-fiy, on the contrary, the knowledge, if we may so 
term it, of dodging blows is really instinctive. We hear of the 
human “instinct” of fear; but a baby fears nothing till he has 
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learned what to fear. We hear of the “instinct” to scratch an 
itching spot; but, unlike the bird or the rabbit, no baby ever 
scratches until he has learned how and when and where to scratch. 
Man is almost the one mammal who is unable to swim instinct- 
ively. It is, indeed, very plain that instincts have greatly dwindled 
in man. It is fortunate for him that they have dwindled. The 
loss of them has rendered him all the more adaptable. Reason 
is a greatly superior substitute, provided his parents tend and pro- 
tect him till he has acquired it. 

We know that different individuals and races of man differ 
greatly in body and mind. Thus the Englishman has one set of 
physical and mental characters, the Chinaman another, and the 
west-African black a third. We know that, to a large extent, the 
physical differences between races are inborn, and we are apt to 
assume that the mental differences are also innate. But when we 
remember how little is instinctive in the mind of man, and how 
much acquired, a strong suspicion is raised that we are mistaken 
in supposing that inborn mental differences between races and 
individuals are so great as are commonly supposed, or, at any rate, 
are of the kind that most people think they are. In practice, we 
assume that mental training is everything, and for that reason we 
carefully educate our children, seeking to endow them with a fund 
of useful knowledge, with energy and ability, and with high 
ideals. But if we meet a man who is clever or stupid, or energetic 
or slothful, or morose or amiable, and so forth, we almost invari- 
ably assume he has been made what he is by nature, not by the 
experiences through which he has passed. We cannot settle the 
question as to whether nature or nurture plays the more important 
part in molding character by observing individuals, for, after 
training a man under one system, we cannot make him young 
again so as to train him under another. But what we cannot 
observe in the case of individuals we can observe in the case of 
races, which, after all, are only aggregates of individuals. Races 
are perpetually young, for each generation starts afresh. The 
so-called old races are only races whose history is known for a 
great length of time. 

Many races quite suddenly changed their mental environment. 
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That is to say, the new generations have been differently trained, 
have developed under different sets of mental experiences, as com- 
pared to their ancestors. If, under these circumstances, the race 


has changed its mental characters, we may be sure that the 
alteration is an acquired, not a germinal, one; for the latter can 
occur only under a very slow process of evolution or degeneration 
extending over many generations. The Greeks are a case in 
point. At first they were rude barbarians, apparently in no way 
distinguished from the surrounding tribes. Then quite suddenly, 
in quite a few generations, they became the most splendid race of 
which history holds record. Subsequently, with equal sudden- 
ness, they became an exceedingly wretched and degraded people. 
Obviously, these great mental differences were due in the Greeks 
to mere training, not to a process of evolution. A remarkable 
thing about Greece, in its period of greatness, was the vast num- 
ber of able men that it produced. Among a population hardly 
equal to that of an average English county more really great men 
arose in a couple of hundred years than all Europe produced in 
fifteen centuries. Ancient Rome is another case in point. It also 
produced numbers of able men in quite a short time. Much the 
same thing happened in western Europe during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Flocks of great men arose in all countries that 
the Renaissance touched; that is, in all countries in which Greek 
learning and Greek methods of thought were revived. The doc- 
trine of averages and the theory of evolution forbid the belief that 
these crowds of great men were due to sudden innate, that is 
germinal, changes in the races that produced them. On the con- 
trary, we are forced to the conclusion that they occurred in 
greater numbers in some generations than in others, because in 
those particular generations the youth were better trained men- 
tally than in preceding and succeeding generations. And this 
belief forces on us the corrollary that the mental status of any 
individual or of any race is not necessarily in accord with the 
innate mental powers. It may be due, and generally is due, 
largely or wholly to mere training, to mere education. 

The truth is vividly illustrated by a study of the mental effects 
produced on their followers by various religions. Every religion 
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influences its followers, not only by its distinct doctrines, but even 
more by the method by which the doctrines are taught. Some 
methods of religious training permit much greater intellectual 
freedom than others, even when the doctrines are much the same. 
Thus the Protestant section of the Christian religion imposes 
fewer restrictions than the Greek church. A little thought makes 
it evident that every race is enlightened and progressive, and pro- 
duces men of distinguished achievement, precisely in proportion to 
the intellectual freedom permitted by the religion it follows. 
Mahomedans, Buddhists, and Hindus produce few great men. 
Medieval Europe produced few. Modern Christianity is divided 
into three great sections. For the last century and a half almost 
every man who has achieved world-wide fame has arisen from 
among members of only one of those sections, or has been a rebel 
against the doctrines and restrictions of the other two. This sec- 
tion of Christianity has not a monopoly of innate genius, but it 
has a large monopoly of effective genius. 

All this evidence renders it abundantly plain that mental 
power is not a mere matter of innate capacity, but is very largely 
a matter of intellectual training. No doubt, men differ as much 
in their inborn mental capacity as they do in bodily powers; but 
the former is much more difficult to detect. You can train a man 
of great innate capacity to have every appearance of a fool. You 
can so train a man of comparatively mean capacity that among 
worse-trained men he has every appearance of ability. When, 
therefore, we meet a distinguished man, it is unsafe to jump to the 
conclusion that he is necessarily of great mental capacity. And 
when we see a distinguished son follow a distinguished father, it 
is not entirely safe to conclude that great innate capacity has been 
inherited. We must remember the child’s imitative instincts and 
the environment in which he has been reared — an environment in 
which his father, with his own intellectual methods and his 
energy, bulked large. Statistics of distinguished families illus- 
trate the power of training quite as much as they do the power of 
heredity. 

Since, with rare exceptions, variations of offspring from par- 
ents are spontaneous, it is obvious that we can improve a race 
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only, as breeders do, by restricting the output of offspring to indi- 
viduals who have varied favorably. But we have seen how vast 
are the acquirements of man. Therefore we can often greatly 
improve the individual by improving the conditions under which 
he develops. We have our choice then. Shall we improve the 
innate qualities of our race by eugenic breeding; or shall we 
improve the acquirements of the individuals of the race by 
improving their surroundings; or shall we do both? I think all 
people with any sense of duty to their fellow-creatures will declare 
that, if practicable, we ought to do both. We should bear in mind, 
however, that, were eugenic breeding possible, we could improve 
the race to an unlimited extent; whereas our power of improving 
the individual by placing him under better conditions is strictly 
limited. We should remember, moreover, that an improved 
environment tends ultimately to degrade the race by causing an 
increased survival of the unfit. Our power to benefit the indi- 
vidual physically by improving his acquirements is less than our 
power to benefit him mentally. Most civilized people develop 
under fairly good physical surroundings. Only in the slums of 
great cities, as a rule, is bodily growth much stunted and the indi- 
vidual enfeebled by insufficient nourishment and by bad hygienic 
conditions. There is every hope, besides, that, with the spread of 
knowledge and the awakening of the public conscience, the worst 
features of slums will disappear in the near future. If, then, we 
wish to improve the nation physically, it must be mainly_ by 
selective breeding. Since we are a strong and robust race. most 
people will agree that this is unnecessary as regards stature, 
strength, and stamina. But, as we have seen, certain types of men 
are unfit for existence under civilized conditions of life; for 
example, people susceptible to consumption or to the charm of 
alcohol. The experience of very many centuries has proved that 
it is impossible to abolish the abuse of alcohol. Among civilized 
peoples especially, repressive measures—at any rate, severely 
repressive measures— actually increase the total amount of 
drunkenness. It will, I think, prove equally impossible to banish 
the tubercle bacillus. It is spread by the mere act of coughing. 
Improved hygiene will result in such a revival of people suscept- 
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ible to consumption that the mortality will always tend to keep 
pace with the improvements. In the Pacific islands a very sus- 
ceptible race dwelling under ideal hygienic conditions undergoes 
extinction when consumption is introduced. Probably, therefore, 
our only hope of permanently reducing the mortality and misery 
caused by intemperance and consumption lies in selective breeding. 

As regards mind also, we have our choice between selective 
breeding and an improved environment; that it to say, improved 
mental training, improved education. No one who contrasts the 
ancient Greek type of mind with the modern Thibetan type, and 
realizes that the difference resulted mainly from mere education ; 
who knows that the cannibal Maoris in a single generation have 
acquired all the characteristics of a civilized race except the power 
to resist disease; who is aware that during one year a school of 
aborigines produced better results than any school of white chil- 
dren in Australia; who thinks of what Japan has done within 
thirty years; and who perceives how vile is the present system of 
education in this country, especially the education of the upper 
classes, will doubt that it is in our power to affect an immense and 
immediate improvement in mind. There is no reason why we 
should not rival, and even surpass, the Greeks. We have their 
example, a knowledge of their methods. We couid stand on their 
shoulders, and possess a vastly larger fund of positive knowledge. 
The subject of education is far too large to enter on here, but we 
may note that, when we compare Greek and modern methods 
of instruction, one fundamental difference becomes manifest. 
The Greeks taught their youths how to think; we teach them 
what to think. The Greeks devoted their main attention to 
developing the understanding; we devote ours to loading the 
memory. Whatever the Greek boy learned linked up with the 
interests of adult life, and was therefore remembered. Much 
that the English boy learns has no bearing on the interests 
of adult life, and therefore is forgotten. In brief, the Greek 
youths were educated in a real sense; the English youths, in a 
sense, are merely crammed. Dogmatic education is, of course, 
the merest cram, with the added element that care is designedly 
taken to stiffle independent thought. Classical education in which 
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the language, but not the methods of thought of the ancients, are 
inculcated is also cram. But perhaps the least excusable form of 
cramming, since it is perpetrated by men who should know better, 
is that utter neglect of the reasoning faculty, combined with an 
enormous overloading of the memory, by means of which the 
thinking powers of scientific students are destroyed. 

So vast might be the benefit to mind which would quickly 
follow a mere improvement of education that, until we have done 
all that it is possible in this direction, any attempt to exalt the 
innate mental qualities of the race by the slower process of 
selective breeding would be lost time. As we have seen, such an 
attempt, owing to our present lack of means to distinguish in 
practice between inborn capacity and acquired ability, would 
present peculiar difficulties. In one particular, however, the 
selective breding of mind is imperative. The number of the 
insane is very rapidly increasing in all civilized countries. Vari- 
ous explanations have been offered. It is said that the stress of 
modern life is the cause of the increase. But there is no evidence 
that the stress is greater than formerly, except perhaps among that 
small class which is wealthy enough to devote itself to pleasure. 
The falling death-rate would seem to indicate the contrary. 
Moreover, the rise of insanity is as great in remote country dis- 
tricts, where conditions have changed little — for example, in the 
west of Ireland—as in towns. Again, it is said that the rise is 
due to parental intemperance and consumption. But consump- 
tion and, probably, chronic alcoholism are much less than for- 
merly. Moreover, this theory is opposed to the doctrine of natural 
selection. Were it true, life would be impossible on earth. Yet 
again, it is thought that improved medical treatment has caused 
insane people to live longer, and so to accumulate, and that the 
registration of the insane is more efficient than formerly. No 
doubt this theory contains a large element of truth. But the rise 
of insanity is so great and continuous that it is manifestly insuffi- 
cient to explain the whole facts. We must seek for an additional 
factor. Formerly the insane were treated with the greatest bar- 
barity. 
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While many were burned as witches, those who were recognized as insane 
were compelled to endure all the horrors of the harshest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and horrible accounts 
are given of madmen who had spent decades bound in dark cells . . . . not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this unhappy class seriously 
improved." 

We may judge of the former treatment of the insane from Shake- 
speare’s words: “ Love is merely a madness I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do.”* Until very 
recently, then, in the vast majority of cases, the unfortunate 
lunatic was placed under conditions which insured death or per- 
manent insanity. From the moment his mental unsoundness 
declared itself he ceased to have offspring. The natural selection 
of the sane, therefore, was very stringent. For some generations 
past, however, lunatics have been treated with great humanity 
and skill. Beyond all classes of the community, they are now 
watched over by the state. Men of sound mind, but suffering 
from bodily illness, may perish in the slums for want of proper 
nourishment and care; but the insane are removed to special 
sanatoria, where, without expense to themselves, they receive food 
and lodging, and are placed under the care of trained nurses and 
medical specialists, over whom in turn the Commissioners in 


Lunacy exercise a jealous supervision. As a consequence, the 


lunatic frequently recovers, and is restored to his family and to 
the right to have as many children as other people. Here is a case 
in point. <A lady writes: 

For years I have been struggling to prevent idiots and lunatics being sent 
from our county asylum to marry and breed idiots — just as if the thing were 
desirable. I gave it up in hopeless despair about four years ago, owing to the 
following case: A woman who is more than half idiotic came to live with 
two sisters — one a total, the other a partial, idiot. She married a very dull, 
partially idiotic man, and had almost immediately to be taken to the asylum. 
There she gave birth to a complete idiot, and was sent home a few weeks 
afterward, with the result that the same thing has been repeated nine times.’ 


The severity of natural selection with regard to the insane has 
been greatly reduced; and, as in all similar cases, characters 


* Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. Il, pp. 86, 87. 
*As You Like It. Act III, scene 2. 
* Quoted by Dr. Rentoul. 
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which selection formerly eliminated are tending to become more 
common. The huge brain of man is a very complex and delicate 
machine. A defect (an unfavorable variation) in any of its parts 
is apt to throw the whole out of gear; and, like other variations, 
such a defect, such a predisposition to insanity, tends to be 
inherited. Unless, therefore, we find means to check the output 
of children by the mentally unsound, the insane will multiply 
until the state is no longer able to bear the weight of their main- 
tenance. Selective breeding in this case is a dire necessity, and, 
therefore, a certainty in the near future. 

As I understand him, Mr. Galton proposes to exalt our race 
by encouraging the finest types to have large families. I venture 
to suggest, instead, that, for the present at least, we shall limit 
our efforts to discouraging the multiplication of the most unfor- 
tunate types. The latter proceeding would be more practicable, 
since, as regards mind at least, the feeble types are more easily 
detected than the best, and since it is always more easy to stop a 
horse drinking than to make him drink. But, as a fact, both 
Mr. Galton’s suggestion and my own are utterly impracticable in 
the present state of public opinion, and even, if I may say, of 
public intelligence. Before the one proposal or the other can be 
thought of as anything more than a mere subject for academic 
discussion, we must have a more enlightened public, a wider 
diffusion of the knowledge of the laws of heredity. Of sheer 
necessity, that diffusion of knowledge will come ere long. I think 
I know the path it will follow. The medical profession com- 
prises the largest and, if united, the most powerful body of scien- 
tific men in the world. At present no systematic instruction in 
heredity is given to its members. Presently that will be changed. 
The doctor will realize that other things and more things are 
known about heredity than he supposes. He will recognize that 
the science is not summed up by the hypothesis that, if a man con- 
tracts a disease or is drunken, his offspring will tend to be sickly 
or insane He will perceive that the facts of heredity are just as 
essentially and naturally a part of his medical equipment as the 
facts of physiology and anatomy. At present he is in no way 
distinguished intellectually above his contemporaries of the same 
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social stratum. Man of science though he be, he and his fellows 
contribute less to the thought of the nation, and guide public 
opinion less, than any other of the great professions. But when 
he studies heredity, he will understand the development of mind 
in the individual; he will separate the acquired from the inborn, 
and will know why certain systems of education have depressed 
some nations, whereas other nations have been exalted by differ- 
ent systems; and then he will reform his own education and come 
into his kingdom. Indeed, the mere study of heredity will con- 
stitute the necessary reform; for, though the additional facts with 
which he will have to load his memory will be few, yet the close, 
accurate, and prolonged course of thinking that he will have to 
underge will develop his intellectual powers, and, lifting him 
above the often petty minutiz of his daily life, will bring him in 
contact with many great subjects. A trained expert now in all 
that is connected with the development of the body, he will 
become a trained expert in all that is connected with the develop- 
ment of mind. His will be the most commanding voice in that 
most vital of all questions, the education of the young. Under his 
influence, mental training will become scientific, in the sense that 
it will be conducted with a full knowledge of means and ends. 
In that day he will perceive also that selective breeding, the only 
possible remedy against dangers that loom great and terrible in 
the future, is really a question of public health; and then men like 
Mr. Galton, who have devoted their lives to a noble purpose, will 
not speak to a small and impotent circle, but to the intellectual 
flower of the nation. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


OFFICIAJ, REPORT 


During the summer of 1905 Professor C..W. A. Veditz, of 
the George Washington University, wrote to a number of the 
well-known sociologists of the United States with a view to se- 
curing an expression of opinion with regard to the desirability 
and feasibility of forming some sort of an organization of 
sociologists. This correspondence indicated, among those who 
participated in it, a unanimous desire for such an organization. 
Dr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington, believed that there is cer- 
tainly need for a national sociological association, inasmuch as 
the sociologists of the country need to get together, and no 
existing association of a scientific character enables them to do 
this to the extent that is necessary. Professor S. N. Patten was 
of practically the same opinion. Professor S. M. Lindsay and 
Professor T. N. Carver, while they favored an organization of 
sociologists, were not convinced that it ought to be an entirely 
separate and independent organization; they felt that it would 
be unwise, perhaps, to separate at this time from the Economic 
Association, with which most sociologists are now connected, 
and in which almost all sociologists are interested. 

More detailed expressions of opinion were received from 
Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska. The 
former wrote, in part, as follows: 

The formation of a sociological association has been suggested by a num- 
ber of sociologically inclined people in this region, and I should certainly 
be glad to co-operate most heartily in any plan which may seem feasible. 
The main thing is a getting together for free threshing out of ideas of 
common interest. My suggestion is that you take the responsibility of cor- 
responding with the program committee of the Economic Association, and 
suggest that the program for the December meeting be arranged in such a 
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way that there would be room for the sociologists to get together at a time 
during the session when the economic papers would be of a sort not 
necessarily of interest to the sociologists. Whether we should throw logic 
to the winds and organize a section of the Economic Association, simply for 
the practical reason that most of us are members of that body, and in gen- 
eral would prefer concentration of interests rather than division; or 
whether we should organize a parallel society like the Historica! or the 
Political Science Association; or whether we should disregard the older 
societies altogether—these are questions of detail about which I should be 
ready to acquiesce in the views of the majority. My present opinion is, 
however, that it would be most advisable to make our first step as above 


suggested. 


Professor E. A. Ross wrote as follows: 

For three or four years I have thought the time was ripe for American 
sociologists to come together and thresh out their differences I should 
therefore heartily welcome the project for some sort of national association, 
and believe that such an association could do a great deal to clarify our 
minds, acquaint us with one another’s opinions, and exalt the dignity of 
sociology in the public eye. Sociology has grown up through one-idea 
thinkers, each of whom has worked his idea for all that it is worth clear 
across the field. Now, however, there is a get-together spirit abroad, and a 
continuance of the isolation of the past cannot but prove a damage to the 


development of our science. 


This correspondence resulted, after communication with the 
officers of the American Economic Association, in the following 
circular letter, which was sent to about three hundred persons 
throughout the country supposed to be interested in sociology: 


WasuinctTon, D. C., December 2, 1905. 
Dear Sir: 

You are invited to attend a conference of persons interested in sociology 
which will be held at Baltimore during the coming sessions of the American 
Economic Association and of the American Political Science Association, 
to discuss the advisability of forming a nationa! sociological association 
designed to perform for sociologists services similar to those rendered for 
economists by the Economic Association, and for those interested in politi- 
cal science by the Political Science Association. 

Sociologists have been so largely accustomed to working along divergent 
lines, and so frequently hold radically different views, that there seems to 
be peculiar justification for some sort of an organization which shall bring 
together at regular intervals those interested in the same group of problems, 
and permit of that interchange of ideas and comparison of projects which in 
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other fields of knowledge has so frequently contributed to the advancement 
of science. Several European nations already possess sociological associa- 
tions for this purpose, although nowhere, perhaps, is there a greater, more 
widespread, or more truly scientific interest in the science of society than in 
the United States. 

The proposed conference will take up the following questions, among 
others: 

1. Is there need for an organization of sociologists ? 

2. Should it be formed now? 

3. If needed and formed now, what should be its scope? 

Ought it to be a separate, independent organization, or should it, 
at least for the present, form a part or division of some existing association ? 

[he first session of the conference will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
December 27, 3:30 P. M., at the Johns Hopkins University. 

If you cannot attend, it is earnestly requested that you send an expres- 
sion of opinion on the above questions, together with whatever other 
suggestions you may care to make. All communications should be addressed 
to C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas N. Carver, Harvard University. 
FraNKLIN H. Gippincs, Columbia University. 
SAMUEL M. Linpsay, University of Pennsylvania 
Stmon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania 
Epwarp A. Ross, University of Nebraska 
Atsion W. SMALL, University of Chicago. 
Wittiam G. Sumner, Yale University. 
Lester F. Warp, Washington, D. C. 
C. W. A. Vepitz, George Washington University. 


In accordance with this invitation, the first meeting of those 
interested was held in McCoy Hall, at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Wednesday afternoon, December 27, at 3:30 Pp. mM. The 
meeting was attended by some fifty persons, among whom were 
a number particularly interested in the practical aspects of sociol- 
ogy. Professor Davenport, of Hamilton College, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, reported that he had received about forty replies to the 
circular letter of invitation, and that the great majority of these 
letters were from persons unable to attend the meeting. Among 
the writers of these replies there was practically a unanimity of 
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opinion in favor of the creation, and of the immediate creation, 
of a sociological organization of some sort. Differences of opin- 
ion seemed to arise only in connection with the third and fourth 
questions stated in the invitation, but even with regard to these 
there was a considerable majority in favor of the creation of a 


separate and independent organization (which it was felt, how- 
ever, should meet at the same time and place as the Economic 
Association), and of providing that the scope of the new organ- 
ization be sufficiently wide to include among its members not 
only those interested in sociology from a purely theoretical and 


academic point of view, but also those who are engaged in prac- 
tical sociological work. It was suggested, in a number of the 
replies received, that the work of the new organization should 
be so arranged as to avoid duplicating the work being undertaken 
by other associations already in existence—such as the National 
Prison Association and the National Conference of Charities and 


Correction. 
The trend of opinion among the writers of these replies may 
be indicated by the following quotations from letters received : 


Says Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska: 


I think it is high time to organize a sociological group... . that will 
make provision for three sessions of its own at the time of the meeting of 
the Historical, Economic, and Political Science Associations. These sessions 
should be held at the time that the economists are busy with the pure theory 
portions of their program. As the American Journal of Sociology will no 
doubt publish the best part of the proceedings, I see no reason for our group 
doing any publishing In a few years, when the status of sociology is 
more assured, it will be time to develop into a full-fledged assoc‘ation. 


Professor Albion W. Small wrote as follows: 

I count much on this conference of sociologists. I have shifted my own 
view-point somewhat since the idea was first broached. I should now be in 
favor of a separate society, not with a view to a permanent split from the 
other societies engaged in the study of the social sciences, but in order to 
stand up and be counted more definitely, and to attract the attention of the 
other people more clearly than we can while merely lost in the old-time 
shuffle I should urge that the sociologists keep the machinery of 
their society as simple and inexpensive as possible, so that dues will not 
be a serious additional burden to anybody; and that we attempt to recognize 
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in our fellowship and in our program all the different divisions of sociologi- 
cal interest. That is, the few general sociologists should not say to the 
social technologist of any type, “We have no need of thee,” or vice versa. 
The social psychologists should not assume to be the sociologists par 
excellence, to the disparagement of the Galtonites, for instance, or any of 
the economists or historians who are really trying to interpret any part of 
life by correlating it with the whole. We should look forward, not to a 
suppression of division of labor within the social sciences, but to large 
development of it, and our emphasis should always be upon the reinforce- 
ment that all partial knowledge of society must get from finding the actual 
correlations of its abstraction with the plexus of social processes. 


A practical sociologist, Mr. Wallace E. Miller, of the First 
Social Settlement Society of Columbus, Ohio, expressed the 
opinion that 
there is a clearly defined need for an organization of sociologists which will 
bring together those who are engaged in practical work. Such an organiza- 
tion would strengthen the work done in sociology throughout the country. 


Another practical sociologist, Miss Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, expressed 
keen interest in any effort to consolidate and make more effective the labors 
of those who are trying to solve social problems and initiate social move- 
ments by the light of science. I am very desirous that there shall be a 
“clearing-house” in the field of sociology, especially that which has focused 
into practical effort. I hope that applied sociology, or the new scientific 
philanthropy, will receive due attention in the considerations of the con- 


ference. 


Professor F. G. Young, of the University of Oregon, wrote: 


If all the men whose names are signed to the note of invitation feel 
the need and disposition to get together to co-ordinate views and co-operate 
through division of labor, your first two inquiries and the first part of the 
third are answered for all very positively in the affirmative. The matter of 
the scope of the organization is not so simple. I would suggest the advisa- 
bility of having three or four quite definite lines of inquiry represented in 
each program: 

1. Fundamental problems as to postulates and methods should always 
be given a hearing. 

2. The significance in sociological theory of new departures or tendencies 
in the older sciences is a matter of prime importance, and would lend 
itself admirably to elucidation before such an association. 

3. Discussions bearing on the application of the principles of the science 
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to large social questions affecting the national welfare, and having particu- 
lar prominence in the social consciousness, should have consideration: 
such matters as race-suicide and normal racial relations under a single 
political sovereignty would at this time receive notice. 

4. Co-ordination of the results from the different American and 
European tendericies in the science would, I think, be a matter worthy of 


some attention from such a body. 


It was the opinion of Professor C. R. Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that 
an organization of sociologists is inevitable, and it is desirable. For the 
present, however, I should advise that a very modest beginning be made, 
and that the meetings be held in connection with the Economic, the Histori- 
cal, and the Political Science Associations. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, 
wrote: 

It seems to me that the time has come to form an American sociological 
association. No organization of national scope now in existence gives 
anything but the most trifling attention to the problems which the sociologist 
is trying to investigate. The American Economic Association has occa- 
sionally had on its program papers dealing with sociological problems; 
but if this can satisfy the group of American sociologists, we shall but 
proclaim to the world our lack of interest in, and enthusiasm for, the 
science in which we are working. 

I am in favor, therefore, of an independent sociological association— 
organized somewhat on the plan of the American Political! Science Associa- 
tion—to meet at the same time and place annually as the American 
Economic Association. I am also in favor of making membership in this 
association open to all who have any interest in sociological problems; 
and I believe that the program of the association should not be definitely 
limited in any way, but should be left to be determined by the program 


or executive committee. 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, 
gave expression to the following opinion: 

There certainly is a need for an organization of sociologists at the 
present time. It would undoubtedly advance the study of sociology very 
much, and would be of special service in bringing about a consensus of 
opinion in regard to disputed points in sociological development. It should 
be formed now, because we are ready for such an organization. I think it 
safe to say that we have never been ready for such an organization before. 

Its scope should be sociology—general, pure, and applied. Care 
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should be taken to keep it from encroaching on the ground pre-empted 
by the American Historical Association, the American Political Science 
Association, the American Economic Association, or the American Anthro- 
pological Society. 

In my estimation it should be a separate and independent organization, 
To make it a part of one of the associations named would give it a 
subordinate position, and, what is worse, would seem to indicate that 
sociology is a branch of either history, political science, economics, or 
anthropology. It might be possible that it should form a division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. As a section of 
this association, it would be placed close to biology and psychology, which 
might be of some advantage. However, it appears to me that the A. A. A. S. 
is already far too large and cumbersome for the best quality of work, and 
that more vital work would be done in a separate organization. 

Nearly all of the letters received in reply to the circular, of 
which only a few are quoted above, came from persons who would 
be unable to attend the conference. The circular was so worded 
as to suggest a reply by letter only as a substitute for personal 
participation in the conference. 

At the conference it was moved, after hearing the report of 
Professor Veditz, that a sociological association be formed, and 
that it be formed at once. This motion prevailed. Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia University, pointed out that probably in 
no country in the world is there so much interest in the problems 
of sociology, whether theoretical or practical, as in the United 
States. Many, if not most, of our colleges and universities offer 
courses in sociology. The American literature of the subject is 
noteworthy both with regard to quantity and quality, and has re- 
ceived frequent and ready recognition abroad. Before many of 
those present at the meeting had even entered college, Professor 
Sumner, of Yale, was giving courses in sociology, using Herbert 
Spencer’s Sociology as a textbook. Yet, while France and Eng- 
land both have successful sociological associations which publish 
valuable papers on sociological subjects, we have as yet, strange 
to say, no distinctively scientific national organization of sociolo- 
gists. 

In discussing the scope of the new organization or group, 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, raised the ques- 
tion whether those interested in practical reform work would be 
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allowed to become members. While this question was not spe- 
cifically answered, the opinion appeared to prevail that so long 
as the predominating point of view in the association be scientific, 
practical sociologists ought certainly not to be excluded from its 
membership. In fact, it would appear that practical sociological 
workers in different parts of the country, and engaged in 
different lines of activity, have quite as much to gain from an 
interchange of views and of experiences as have the purely theo- 
retical or academic sociologists. Moreover, one of the best 
results of the new organization would be achieved by bringing 
into close and regular contact the “theoretical” and the “practi- 
cal” sociologists ; each has much to learn of the other. 

With regard to the question whether the new organization 
should be separate and independent or not, remarks were made 
by Dr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C.; Professors David 
C. Wells, of Dartmouth College; W. F. Willcox, of Cornell; 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia; David Kinley, of Illinois; 
Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard; E. C. Hayes, of Miami; C. W. 
A. Veditz, of George Washington University; and S. M. Lind- 
say, of Pennsylvania. In the course of this discussion it was 
pointed out that if the new organization were to become a section 
of an already existing association, it would not be easy to answer 
the question: Of what association should it be made a part? 
There seemed to be almost equally good reasons for annexing it 
to any of several organizations—such as the Economic Associa- 
tion, the Statistical Association, the Social Science Association, 
the Anthropological Society, and the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It was urged by some, moreover, that if 
the new organization is made part of an existing organization, 
one could become a member only by joining the parent organiza- 
tion. Again, if the sociologists form merely a part, let us say of 
the Economic Association, that would imply that sociology is 
either subservient to economics or a part of it. And if the 
sociologists were to ask for a part in the program of the 
Economic Association, the part which the economists would be 
willing or able to give them would probably be insufficient, and 
the practical result of such an arrangement would be apt to 
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be a program which would satisfy neither the sociologists nor 
the economists. Not only has the sociologist problems of his 
own, which seem to him to merit as elaborate discussion as the 
problems which interest the economist, but those problems are 
as numerous and as varied in character as the problems to which 
the Economic Association now devotes its time at each annual 
meeting. There ought, to be sure, to be one or more “joint 
meetings,” in which problems are discussed which are germane 
to both economics and sociology; and these meetings would 
emphasize the close relationship which subsists between 
economics and sociology, without implying that economics is 
sociology or that sociology is economics. 

The hope was expressed by some of those who spoke that 
there would ultimately be formed a federation of the societies 
engaged in the study of the social sciences—particularly the 
Economic Association, the Political Science Association, and the 
new sociological association—to avoid the wastes and difficul- 
ties and disadvantages of a multiplication of societies while 
retaining the advantages of having distinct interests. Such a 
federation might have but one organ, one publishing committee, 
one president (with a vice-president for each of the three sub- 
divisions ), and a single membership fee for all three branches. 

At all events, in the opinion of those who spoke upon this 
point, the meetings of the sociological association should in- 
variably occur at the same time and place as those of the 
Economic Association. 

Professor Lindsay remarked that the newly created Political 
Science Association had carefully gone into the question 
whether the political scientists should form a new association, or 
join some one already in existence, and be content with sharing 
in the program. He asked whether anyone present was able to 
furnish information on the results of this investigation. To this 
question Dr. Max West, of the federal Bureau of Corporations, 
who participated in the formation of the Political Science 
Association, replied that the political scientists had reached the 
conclusion that the problems which interested them were so dis- 
tinct, so numerous, and so important as to require practically a 
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separate program with separate meetings, and therefore a sepa- 
rate organization, and that, should any arrangement looking 
toward a combination with the economists be found desirable, 
this arrangement had better be made by a completed independent 
organization, able to deal with the Economic Association on a 


footing of equality. 

Professor Carver, of Harvard, questioned the desirability, for 
the present at least, of a separate organization. He believed that 
in many respects the multiplication of organizations is undesir- 
able, and that for a considerable period there would be too few 
persons interested in sociology to warrant the creation of an 
independent soviety. He was willing, however, to accept the 


decision of the majority of those interested. 

Professor Kinley, of the University of Illinois, considered the 
formation of a sociological association inevitable, and advocated 
“taking the bull by the horns at once” and starting a separate 
organization, even though its beginnings might be modest. 

Professor Willcox, of Cornell, made mention of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association as an association with which we 
might possibly affiliate in some way. That organization has a 
long and honorable history, but, so far as Professor Willcox 
knew, it was declining, if not already defunct. Perhaps a union 
of the new organization with this old one might prove extremely 
beneficial and acceptable to both. 

Dr. Ward’s motion, that the sociologists form a separate and 
independent organization, was thereupon put to a vote and car- 
ried with but two dissenting voices. 

Mr. C. R. Woodruff moved that a committee of five persons 
be appointed to draw up a “scheme of government”’ for the new 
organization, and that this committee, appointed by the chair, 
report at the next meeting, to be held at 3:30 the next day. This 
motion was seconded and carried, and the meeting adjourned. 

Shortly after adjournment, Professor Davenport named the 
following committee on organization: Professors Veditz, Will- 
cox, Wells, Cooley, and Lindsay. 
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vi 


The second meeting of the conference was held at the time 
appointed, and attended by the following persons, among others: 


B. W. Arnold, Jr., of Randolph-Macon College; Franklin H. Giddings, 
of Columbia; George K. Holmes, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C.; C. W. A. Veditz, of 
George Washington University; Charles Cooley of the University of 
Michigan; Henry M. Leipziger, of the New York Bureau of Education; 
Edward C. Hayes, of Miami University; Jiro Aburtani, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania; J. Elbert Cutler, 
of Wellesley; Alvan A. Tenney, of Columbia; A. V. Heester, of Franklin 
and Marshall College; John H. Dynes, of the United States Bureau of 
Corporations; Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania; Thomas 
N. Carver, of Harvard; David Kinley, of the University of Illinois; William 
Davenport, of Hamilton College; William H. Allen, of New York; Miss 
Lucile Eaves, of New York; U. G. Weatherley, of the University of Indiana; 
W. F. Willcox, of Cornell; C. R. Woodruff, of Philadelphia; George G. 
Wilson, of Brown; D. L. Wing, of the United States Bureau of Corpora- 
tions; Max West, of the United States Bureau of Corporations; C. C. 
Morhart, of Washington, D. C.; A. G. Keller, of Yale; Edward H. Davis, 
of Purdue University; George S. Sumner, of Pomona College; H. Wirt 
Steele, of Baltimore; S. N. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
David C. Wells, of Dartmouth; W. E. Miller, of Columbus, Ohio; J. Dorsey 
Forrest, of Butler College; Walter E. Weyl, of New York. 

The chairman of the committee on organization, C. W. A. 


Veditz, reported the following constitution : 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


This society shall be known as the American Sociological Society. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 


The objects of this society shall be the encouragement of sociological 
research and discussion, and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 


ARTICLE III—-MEMBERSHIP 


Any person may become a member of this society upon payment of Three 
Dollars, and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee of 
Three Dollars 

3v a single payment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life mem- 
ber of the society. 

Each member 1s entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 


society. 
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ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 

The officers of this Society shal! be a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer—elected at each annual meeting—and an Executive 
Committee consisting of the officers above mentioned ex officio, together 
with six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except 
that of those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and 
two for two years. 

The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same 
person. 

ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the society appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is 
adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 


society present at the annual meeting. 
ARTICLE VI—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President of the society shall preside at all meetings of the society 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as 
the Executive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall 
devolve, successively, upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, 
upon the Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall keep the records of the society, and perform such 
other duties as the Executive Committe may assign to him. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the 
society, subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of 
the society, shall call regular and special meetings of the society, appropriate 
money, appoint committees and their chairmen, with suitable powers, and in 
general possess the governing power in the society, except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee shall 


have power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, resigna- 


tion, or fatlure to elect, such appointees to hold office until the next annual 
election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, 
and a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its 


decisions. 
ARTICLE VII—RESOLUTIONS 


All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the 
Executive Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the 


society. 
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ARTICLE VIII—AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this constitution shall be proposed by the Executive 
Committee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any 


regular or special meeting of the society. 


After the reading of this constitution, it was voted to take 
action upon each article separately. The only articles, however, 
on which there was any discussion were Arts. II and VII. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey raised the question whether Art. II might not be 
interpreted to exclude those interested mainly in practical socio- 
logical work. Miss Eaves and Dr. Leipziger wished that it might 
be made clear that practical sociologists could be included in the 
membership of the society. Professors Giddings and Wells were 
of the opinion that the original wording of the article was ample 
enough to include everybody interested in sociology, so long as 
their interest is not exclusively practical. The purposes of the 
society being mainly scientific, the emphasis should be placed on 
that aspect of sociology. But while the society, as a society, is 
mainly interested in the scientific and critical, rather than the 
popular or propagandist, aspect of sociology, it does not follow 
that its members must be exclusively, or even mainly, interested 
in theoretical sociology. All that is necessary is that they be 
interested in sociological discussion and research. Art II was 
then adopted unanimously. 

Concerning Art. VII the question was raised whether it 
might not be well to provide specifically that the society be not 
allowed to pass any resolution approving or disapproving specific 
sociological doctrines or specific schemes for social betterment. 
The ensuing discussion of this question indicated that, in the 
belief of a majority of those present, Art. VII was sufficient to 
prevent the submission and consideration of undesirable motions. 
This article was then passed unanimously, and the constitution 
likewise adopted unanimously as a whole. 

In accordance with its provisions, the chairman, Professor 
Davenport, appointed the following Nominating Committee: 
Professors Wells, Kelsey, and Cutler; with the request that they 
report as soon as possible. 
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Meanwhile a motion was made and carried, to the effect that 
the Executive Committee be requested to appoint a Committee 
on Membership as soon as possible, for the purpose of making 
known the existence and objects of the society and enrolling 
members. 

In reply to the question whether the new organization would 
issue any publications, and by whom they would be issued, it was 
stated that, in the opinion of the Committee on Organization, it 
was deemed advisable not to create a Publication Committee as 
yet, but to leave that matter to the Executive Committee in 
accordance with the constitution. Moreover, the matter of pub- 
lications depends largely on the extent of funds available for that 
purpose, and this depends in turn on the membership of the 
organization. Consequently this entire subject was left in abey- 
ance. 

At this stage of the meeting the Committee on nominations 
had returned with the following report : 

For President—Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C. 

For First Vice-President—Professor William G. Sumner, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

For Second Vice-President—Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Colum- 
bia University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of the George 
Washington University. 

Members of the Executive Committee—for three years: Professors E 
A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska, and W. F. Willcox, of Cornell 
University; for two years: Professors Albion W. Smali, of the University 
of Chicago, and Samuel M. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
for one year: Professors D. C. Wells, of Dartmouth College, and William 
Davenport, of Hamilton College. 


Professor Giddings moved the acceptance of that part of this 
report which concerned the office of president. He took occasion 
to remark that nothing which he had ever done gave him so keen 
a sense of justice and fitness as he enjoyed in moving that Dr. 
Ward be made the first president of the American Sociological 
Society. Many years ago, when even among educated people the 
name of sociology was not merely discredited, but almost 
entirely unknown, Dr. Ward was already actively engaged in 
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giving the word an important meaning and insisting on the 
great role played by reason in the evolution of human society. 
All sociologists are under a heavy debt of gratitude to him, and 
their indebtedness to Ward is at least as great as to August 
Comte and Herbert Spencer. 

Professor Giddings’ motion was carried unanimously, and 
Dr. Ward was at once conducted to the chair by Professors Wells 
and Giddings. In taking charge of the meeting, Dr. Ward ex- 
pressed briefly his appreciation of the totally unexpected honor 
thus thrust upon him, and declared himself proud of the dis- 
tinction of being the first president of the first sociological 
society in America. 

The remainder of the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was accepted unanimously, and the meeting was then 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Executive Committee, in 
accordance with the constitution. 
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The Color Line: A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn. By WiLLtam 
BENJAMIN SmitH. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Pp. xv + 261. 

This is in many respects a notable book on the negro problem. 
Its author is professor of mathematics in Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and is well known for his interest along a number of scien- 
tific lines. The book has already had a wide sale, especially in the 
South; and for this reason, as well as because of its scientific pre- 
tensions, it demands the attention of the sociologist. Its publishers 
advertise it as the first treatment of the negro problem in America 
“from the scientific point of view”; and the author himself in his 
“Foreword” speaks of it as a “purely scientific, and ethnological 
inquiry.” It must be said at the outset, however, that the book is 
not a scientific inquiry. It is distinctly controversial in its character : 
and is, in fact, as its sub-tltle indicates, a brief, or rather a polemic, 
in defense of the attitude of the southern white towards the negro. 
The author makes such skilful use, however, of scientific facts and 
principles in his argument that the book has a value far beyond that 
which ordinarily attaches to controversial works. The polemical 
character of the work—and, we may add, of its literary style — 
should not be permitted to obscure its value as a contribution to the 
study of the negro problem in the United States. 

The first chapter adheres faithfully to the purpose set forth in the 
title of the book. It is a plea for the continuance of the social separa- 
tion of the races in the South. It is a justification, from the social 
and racial point of view, of “the color line,” as it is maintained in 
the South even against exceptional individuals. There is nothing 
in this chapter which any sensible person, resident in a southern 
community, or even tolerably familiar with the conditions in our 
southern states, could possibly object to. If the book contained 
simply this plea for the maintenance of “the color line” in the South, 
I personally could find little to criticise in it. 

3ut the rest of the book after the first chapter is taken up mainly 
with the larger problem of the destiny of the negro race in America, 
and, by implication, with the problem of the practical measures which 
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should be adopted in dealing with the negro. The author finds, he 
believes, good grounds for concluding that the negro cannot possibly 
take on the substance of the white man’s civilization (pp. 35, 55, 102, 
127) ; that education, whether intellectual or industrial, cannot bene- 
fit him as a race, but will only aid in his undoing and his demoraliza- 
tion (pp. 159, 165, 171, 259) ; and that, since the negro is hopelessly 
inferior, and incapable of being lifted to even approximate equality 
of efficiency with the white race, he is destined through competition 
with the white to disappear from this continent (pp. 180-92, 215, 
248). Moreover, this extinction of the negro in the United States 
is no far-off event, thousands of years removed, but is within appre- 
ciable distance. “ There are those now living,” our author tells us, 
“who will actually see the Afro-American moving rapidly toward 
extinction”’ (p. 248). In other words, within a generation or two 
we may expect the negro population of the United States to come to 
a standstill, and then rapidly to decrease in actual numbers. 

It is not my purpose to point out in detail the fallacies in the 
argument which leads to these sweeping conclusions, but it is my 
duty as a reviewer to note the more obvious errors in fact and theory 
upon which the argument is based. 

In support of his conclusion as to the early disappearance of the 
negro element in the population of this country, Professor Smith 
cites as an authority Professor Willcox, of Cornell. It is true that 
some of Professor Willcox’ statements regarding negro vital sta- 
tistics would seem to lend support to our author’s view, especially 
the one quoted at length (pp. 180-85). But it is noteworthy that 
Professor Willcox’ most recent utterance on this subject gives little 
comfort to those who expect the early disappearance of the negro 
element in our population. In an article on “ The Probable Increase 
of the Negro Race in the United States,” in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, for August, 1905, Professor Willcox estimates the prob- 
able number of persons of negro descent in our population at the 
close of the present century at about 25,000,000—an estimate in 
which most experts in vital statistics would probably agree. Thus, 
so far as statistics are concerned, it must be said with emphasis that 
even the cessation of the increase in our negro population is not yet 
definitely in sight. The idea of the early —or for that matter, of the 
remote — elimination of the negroid element in our population is, 
therefore, a mere speculation. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Smith’s conclusions are based, not 
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upon statistical facts, but, as he himself admits, upon two assump- 
tions: first, the natural inferiority of the negro as a race; and, 
secondly, the necessary degeneracy of the types produced by the 
intermixture of white blood with negro blood (pp. 29, 72). As to 
the first assumption, it may be granted that Professor Smith has the 
weight of scientific authority on his side, especially in so far as the 
inferiority claimed is in respect to intellectual and moral qualities. 
But even here it is to be noted that a large and growing school of 
anthropologists and race-psychologists finds the explanation of the 
mental and moral differences between races, not in,innate qualities 
or capacities, but in differences in their social equipment or machin- 
ery. 

If, however, Professor Smith has the weight of authority on his 
side in his first assumption, it is equally certain that the weight of 
authority is against him in his second assumption. This he seems 
to be ignorant of, or else he ignores it. As if half-conscious of the 
weakness of this second premise, he avoids stating it in plain and 
consistent terms. Sometimes he speaks of “the half-way nature of 
the half-breed”; sometimes of “the degeneracy induced by inter- 
mixture.” But these are evidently entirely different propositions. 
No one questions the former. By the law of reversion to the mid- 
parent type, we should expect the half-breeds to fluctuate about the 
mid-line between the races; and this is what we actually find. From 
the point of view of the superior race those of mixed blood are, of 
course, inferior; but from the point of view of the inferior race thev 
are superior. But this is not Professor Smith’s assumption. His 
assumption is that the half-breed is inferior to both races, at least in 
all cases of crossing between races so diverse as the negro and the 
white. The former assumption, though sufficient for the purpose of 
maintaiming the wisdom of social separation between the races, was 
not sufficient for our author’s larger purpose, of proving the unim- 
provability of the negroid stock and the hopeless destiny of the negro 
race in America; hence he assumes “ the racial [i. e., physiological | 
deterioration of the mulatto.” 

Now, if there are any of the larger questions of ethnology which 
may be said to have approached settlement during the last dozen 
years, it is this question of the physiological effects of the inter- 
mixture of races; and the all but universal consensus among eth- 
nologists at present is that no bad physiological effects follow the 
intermixture of races even of the most diverse type, provided that 
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the crossing takes place under entirely normal circumstances; in 
other words, all races of mankind are perfectly fertile among them- 
selves. Where bad physiological effects do follow the intermixture 
of races, this is in all cases due to vice or other socially abnormal con- 
ditions which accompany so frequently the crossing of superior with 
inferior peoples. The evidence in support of this conclusion cannot 
be presented here. Suffice to say that it has been ably presented by 
Boas and is summarized by Keane.’ Professor Smith cites Bryce in 
support of his assumption that the crossing of such dissimilar races 
as the negro and the white necessarily results in physiological 
deterioration; but Bryce, though unprejuciced, can hardly be con- 
sidered an authority on this matter. His somewhat ambiguous state- 
ments are derived from Broca, whose monograph on H ybridity in the 
Genus Homo has long since ceased to be authoritative. 

Nor will it do to say that, since socially abnormal conditions so 
frequently accompany the crossing of the races in the United States, 
the result is practically the same as if degeneracy was the necessary 
physiological result. For in the past, at least, particularly under the 
régime of slavery, the conditions under which crossing took place 
were often relatively normal. Not all of the white blood infused into 
the negro race has been vicious and depraved ; and if heredity counts 
for anything, this good white blood must greatly improve the negroid 
stock. This is exactly what we find: for the leaders of the negro 
race, its van and its hope today, are almost without exception of 
mixed blood. It is idle to call all these “ degenerates.” On the other 
hand, we should expect, from the way in which the mixed class is 
formed, that it would contain a large number of degenerate indi- 
viduals, who make up the bulk of the criminal and the depraved 
among the negroes, and who lower the average of their class. But 
this is manifestly one of those many cases in statistics in which the 
average cannot be said to represent the general condition of the class. 

Finally, even if we grant the natural inferiority of the negro in 
respect to intellectual and moral capacities, it may be noted that this 
does not make the future of the negro race in the United States any- 
where near as hopeless as Professor Smith makes out. For the 
biological factor is not a fixed quantity, or utterly beyond human 
control, as he assumes. Even if the negro is inferior, there are at 
least three influences at work among the negroes of the United 
States slowly modifying the inferiority. The first of these is the 
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infusion of white blood, which was discussed above. Just as a new 
invention breaks up the old cake of custom in the social world, so, 
breeders tell us, the infusion of a new strain of blood breaks up the 
cake of heredity, induces variability, and gives plasticity to the stock, 
all of which are the very conditions of progress. The strain of white 
blood now in our negro population is bound to become widely 
diffused (is so already, in fact), and is the best ground for the hope 
in the plasticity and improvability of the race in the future. A 
second influence which is at work modifying negro racial character 
in the United States is natural selection. Natural selection, biology 
teaches us, may often work very rapidly in a new environment. That 
it is at work very rapidly among the negroes of the United States is 
shown conclusively by their high death-rate; and it is doubtful if 
their high death-rate shows anything more than this. The stupid. 
unintelligent and vicious negro is being eliminated in competition 
with the white. The hope of the negro is that this natural elimina- 
tion of inferior elements through competition will continue 
Progress everywhere waits on death — the death of the inferior indi- 
vidual — and nowhere more so than in racial problems. A third 
influence which is modifying negro racial character is education. 
For all education which is worthy of the name is, not merely a train- 
ing of the individual, but is a kind of artificial selection; and this 
Professor Smith forgets when he argues against the value of educa- 
tion for the racial improvement of the negro. The educative process 


merely eliminating the worst. Working along with the two influ- 
ences named above, a rationally devised system of education might 


accomplish much for the improvement of the race. 

Thus one can give full weight to the biological factor in the 
race problem, and still remain relatively optimistic regarding the 
future of the negro. Moreover, beyond racial heredity, however 
much weight we may give to it, we all recognize the possibility of 
training the individual, and thereby providing the mass of the race 
with a social equipment, which through tradition and imitation shall 
be passed from generation to generation, and become finally an 
acquisition of the race itself. Of this I have said nothing, and shall 
say nothing, because I have preferred to criticise Professor Smith 
upon his own ground, along the line of the argument which he 
adopted. 

To sum up: I would say that the book is all right as a plea for 
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the continuance of the social separation between the races in the 
South, and would recommend those to read it who think there is no 
ground for maintaining a social and moral quarantine against the 
negro even where he exists in large numbers; but as an argument 
for the unimprovability of the negro race, the ultimate futility of 
negro education, and the early or remote extinction of the negro ele- 
ment in our population, it is weak, built upon fallacious reasoning, 
and unsound scientific theories. 
CHARLES A. ELLwoop. 


UNIveRSITY OF Missouri. 


A History of Political Theories: From Luther to Montesquieu. 
By WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DuNNING. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xii + 459. 

Students of political philosophy, and that larger and growing 
body of students who are now attracted by that broad field of social 
science described by the title of sociology, must have no small interest 
in so excellent a piece of work in the history of social philosophy as 
that which is the subject of this review. The admirable series of 
studies in the history of political theory begun by Professor Dunning 
in his first volume, Political Theories Ancient and Medieval, which 
appeared in 1902, is now followed by this second volume, which 
brings the history of political theories from Luther to Montesquieu. 

It has been noticed long since, and perhaps by no one with more 
appreciation than by Bosanquet in his Philosophical Theory of the 
State, that there have been only two productive periods in political 
philosophy: the period of the Greek city-state, the period of Plato 
and Aristotle with echoes from Polybius and Cicero; and the modern 
period of awakened national self-consciousness. Luther marks an 
important epoch of time, a magnificent panorama of events by which 
we conveniently separate the modern world from the medizval. 
Bodin rather than Luther must be taken as the inaugurator of the 
second productive period in political philosophy, if judged by the 
place assigned to him as the first of the great modern masters in 
political theory. This second volume is more compact than the first. 
From Luther to Montesquieu we traverse about two centuries, from 
the Sophists to Machiavelli approximately twenty centuries. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the Reformation, in which 
the political theories of the four great Protestants, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zwingli, and Calvin, are noticed, followed by an examination 
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of the more systematic treatises which expound the antimonarchic 
doctrines that reflect the struggle of Europe against the oncoming 
absolutism of the new monarchy —the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, 
the work of George Buchanan; the Systematic Politics of John 
Althaus (Johannes Althusius); and the astute De Rege et Resis 
Institutionis of the Spanish Jesuit, Mariana. 

Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Locke, and Montesquieu each have the 
distinction of a separate chapter devoted to their political philosophy. 
Between Bodin and Grotius falls a chapter on the Catholic contro- 
versialists and jurists; among them, Bellarmin, Barclay, Suarez, 
and Campanella. Between Grotius and Hobbes come two studies, 
first a survey of the English political philosophy before the Puritan 
revolution, embracing a notice of the commentators on the common 
law like Glaniel, Richard Nigel, and Bracton, lawyers like Sir John 
Fortescue and Sir Edward Coke, and writers of the Tudor century 
like Moore and Hooker; and, second, the theories of the Puritan 
Revolution. 

Between Hobbes and Locke we are asked to turn aside for a 
study of the development of continental theory during the age of 
Louis XIV. Spinoza, Pufendorf, and Bossuet receive commanding 
attention ; Leibniz and Fenelon are considered as classing within the 
minor currents of continental theory. In passing from Locke to 
Montesquieu, Johann Christian Wolff, Frederick the Great, Boling- 
broke, Hume, and Vico are considered — Germans, Englishmen, and 
Italian. This array of names and hint of historical episode give 
some intimation of the vast labor requisite for pronouncing qualified 
judgment on such a number of writers of books. But this self- 
imposed task has been well performed. 

If I were to venture to name the distinguishing excellence of this 
volume, I should say it is the fine sense of proportion that guides the 
author in the distribution and arrangement of his ponderous material. 
Professor Dunning skilfully accords the great epochs and the great 
names their due place and importance, without neglecting to give a 
fair measure of recognition to minor currents and lesser lights. The 
order of subjects is not always chronological — it could not well be 
so; but it is always logical, and always guided careful weighing of 
inner relations of men and events. There is enough reference to 
contemporary history to guide the student not too unfamiliar with 
the setting of the great treatises in the real world of strife and con- 
flict. Occasionally one finds himself wishing for a change of 
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emphasis, or the citation of omitted facts; as, for example, when the 
author, speaking of the political ideas of New England, does perhaps 
not sufficiently guard himself, leaving the impressions that the ideas 
of Roger Williams were the sole political ideas of New England. 
Professor Dunning is placing the English-speaking world of 
scholars under great obligations for supplying so the great need of a 
reliable and readable treatise in English on the history of political 
theory. We hope a third volume will in time be added to complete 
this history, so conceived as to embrace the story of the new work 
in history, politics, and law, as well as the widening of social science 
as marked by the rise of sociology. 
A. Loos 


University oF lowa. 


Colonial Administration. (The Citizens Library.) By Pavt S. 
RetnscH. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. viii + 422. 

The task of colonial administration set before the American 
people in the last few years has turned public attention to a con- 
sideration of the methods adopted by other nations in handling this 
delicate matter. Among the several volumes appearing on this sub- 
ject is one by Mr. Reinsch which will command attention. He 
might have considered the means employed by the English, French, 
Dutch, and other nations; he might have traced certain factors of 
control through the policy adopted by each of these governments ; 
or he might have considered each of the most important colonies 
along these several lines of administration. Most wisely he chose 
the latter method. It pre-assumes that the real success of the colonial 
method is to be found in its development in the colony rather than in 
its theoretical aspects in the mother-country or fatherland. The 
several lines along which Mr. Heinsch examines the principal colonies 
of the world are education and general social improvement, finance, 
currency and banking, communication, agricultural and industrial 
development, public lands, labor, and defense. The treatment is 
purely descriptive. The author has no theories to exploit, and makes 
but few criticisms in the condensed space at his command. The 
Philippine revenue act of 1904 he regards as the most sweeping 
measure of taxation ever devised. ‘“‘ The government has certainly 
been successful,” he says, “in discovering all possible objects of 
taxation ; it remains to be seen what effect this measure will have on 
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the business of the islands, which has additional burdens to bear in 
the form of industrial taxes.” Valuable bibliographies are appended 


to the various chapters. 
Epwin E. Sparks. 


The Liquor Problem: A Summary of Investigations Conducted 
by the Committee of Fifty, 1893-1903. Prepared for the 
Committee by JoHn S. CHartes W. ELtor, 
Henry W. Farnam, Jacosp L. GREENE AND FRANCIs G. 
Peasopy. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1905. Pp. 182. 

This investigation was confined almost exclusively to conditions 
in the United States, and so the lessons of European experience are 
not fully brought to attention. In the last chapter a positive recom- 
mendation is made in the description of the Norwegian or 
“company” system, “which may be said to contain the essence of 
scientific modern liquor legislation.” 

For educators the chapter by Dr. Billings has great interest ; 
for he shows with the quiet confidence of an expert that much of the 
instruction given on the physiological effects of alcohol in public 
schools is misleading and false. It is a pity that zealous and earnest 
people will insist on compelling teachers to isolate a subject from all 
its natural connections and then drill young children to believe errors. 
When these pupils become adult, they will discover the facts, and 
must lose respect for those who deceived them in hope of serving 
a good cause by unfair means. The actual facts, as Dr. Billings 
summarizes them, without any exaggerations to destroy the moral 
influence of teachers, are all that is needed for a temperance argu- 


ment. 
The committee, by publishing the results of their study in a sin- 
gle volume, will gain access to a far wider audience, and will thus 


induce many more persons to go more deeply into the evidence by 
turning back to the earlier special reports for more prolonged study. 
No more sane, balanced, and convincing statement of the problem 
has been made, and the influence of the investigation will widen and 
deepen as men discover, through disappointment and defeat, that 
steady progress by rational means is both more rapid and more se- 
cure than spasmodic bursts of mob rule. Ifa great part of the money 
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and energy which are wasted in misdirected methods were trained 
to united and rational action, many of the evils of alcohol could be 
reduced far more effectively than is true at present. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Russia and Its Crisis. By Paut Miryouxov. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. 

Mr. Milyoukov has given us in this book a profound, detailed. 
and scientific study of the historical elements which have made 
Russia what she is today. There is no other book in the English 
language which permits the reader to penetrate so far into the mys- 
teries of that witch’s kettle boiling between the Baltic and the Black 
Seas. If you wish to know about the development of autocracy and 
its Satanic limb, the Orthodox church ; if your interest is directed to 
the peasant and his economic and moral condition ; or if you want to 
inform yourself about the development of socialism and _ political 
parties in general—about these things and a dozen other matters, 
you will find a treasure of material collected at first hand and pre- 
sented with a cogency which will convince the most skeptical. Not 
that the author holds a brief for any cause or party. He is, of 
course, a generous believer in free popular activity, but his argument 
is primarily historical, and his method vigorously scientific. With- 
out the use of a vituperative phrase, and with no other help than his 
vast information and his penetrating power of analysis, he gradually 
leads the reader to the perception of the sham, the iniquity, and the 
utter untenableness of the autocratic system. The closeness of the 
argument, delivering stroke upon stroke, requires the most unremit- 
ting attention, and will weary the superficial student long before the 
end is reached. All such are warned from these premises, not, how- 
ever, without an expression of regret that the author, who commands 
a stout and clear pragmatic style, was not able to lighten the labor 
of the conscientious reader by an infusion of some of the grace and 
picturesqueness in which even the most stubborn historical material 
abounds. This excessive solidity is adequately explained when we 
remember that Mr. Milyoukov employs, and on the whole with ad- 
mirable effectiveness, a tongue to which he was not born. 

FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Work: A New Profession.— The educated man, in deciding on 
life’s work, wishes two things: to fill the place fitted to his talents, and to touch 
and affect the vital things in the life of his own times. Consider first the demand 
of one’s times made upon him. The patriots of the revolutionary period were 
patriots because they grasped, with the moral imagination, the immediate and 
prospective bearings of the facts and conditions which confronted them. How 
can one be sure of touching the realities of one’s own day? Not by education 
nor by philosophizing, but by actual contact with people and conditions. 

The new profession — social work —has its quality in understanding and 
affecting by direct contact all men, in politics, industry, and culture. To do this 
two social forces must be understood and grappled with, viz., democracy and 
cosmopolitanism. This cannot be done by studying the past alone. The democ- 
racy of the future will be, not merely a scheme of government, but an ethical 
system touching all life, intending to bring all classes together. Cosmopolitanism 
is presented in our many immigrants and the problems of bringing them together, 
giving them an education and an economic basis. Thus the social worker will 
unite the now scattered industrial, racial, and religious elements. 

Social work is in results and intentions unofficial statesmanship. It may 
mean personal sacrifice, but it is the same kind of devotion in times of peace 
shown by our forefathers in times of war. This work offers a career of service 
at the points where public need is greatest; it opens the way in some cases to 
public career and public office. Social work in its wide scope includes the exten- 
sion of the older professions to meet new needs; e. g., the doctor, lawyer, clergy- 
man, musician, etc. 

This work offers peculiar opportunities for woman, where her co-operation 
with man is based on a really sound type of equality between the sexes. The 
social worker is not a builder, but uses existing institutions where he can, 
creating only when adequate means do not exist to embody his ideas; does not 
dream of utopias, but takes the next immediate step for improvement. 

The great variety of work offers problems for any talent discovering a person's 
special aptitudes. It places him in contact with the practical scholars of his 
community, thus furnishing fellowship and inspiration. A living must be con- 
sidered by a person thinking of giving himself to this work. Social work in 
this country is not so well paid as in England, yet on an average it offers a living 
equal to the clerical and educational professions. It also offers a good temporary 
employment as preparatory to other professions, e. g., the law. This work had its 
origin in the university, and it calls for fulfilling the university ideal —a life of 
service.— Robert A. Woods, in Jnternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 


Recent Tendencies in German Social Democracy.— The convention of 
the Social Democratic party in Germany was recently held in Jena. Discussion 
before and at the meeting indicates a climax reached in the party development in 
Germany. 

Never has a convention been held when the times were so violently revolu- 
tionary. The events of 1870-71 are insignificant compared with the Russian 
revolution. This is a revolution of the proletariat, not of a single city, but of a 
whole nation. 

The Russian revolution is the conclusion of the era of bourgeois revolutions 
in Europe, and also the beginning of the era of proletarian revolutions on which 
we are now entering. The period means unstable relations or war, famine, the 
overthrow of the present legal order of landlords and usurers, violent resistance 
of the proletariat. Every moment is pregnant with the unexpected. 

The report of the convention shows an increased strength at every point. 
Institutions for instruction of the membership of the party have been founded, 
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e. g., in Diisseldorf. It is impossible to give exact figures on membership, but 
large increases are reported from every locality. The party press shows every- 
where increased circulation. The Vorwdarts shows a profit of over $20,000 the last 
year; Der Wahre Jacob, nearly $5,000; Die Neue Zeit, a deficit of $1,000. The 
total income of the party was over $180,000. The number of agitation leaflets and 
books runs high in the millions. 

Meanwhile the party is engaged in internal discussions —- more important than 
any since the days of the laws of exception. The whole form of the organization 
is tending toward centralization. These discussions take various forms, one being 
an attack on the editorial management of the Vorwdartz by the Leipziger Volks- 
seitung and Neue Zeit. The paper has been tak‘ng the attitude of indifference to 
party differences, holding that it could see no quzrrels, e. g., denying the divisions 
between the Revisionists and the Marxists. It was indifferent toward the general 
strike and the Russian revolution. The long-smothered discussions have broken 
out with great intensity, the Vorwartz being at the center of the storm. 

The following brief statement shows the struggle. The Vorwdrtz is not today 
the same as in the days following the socialist laws of exception. In those days 
it sought to grasp the difference between economics and politics; then to set it 
forth and explain it to its readers. Today the ethical-xsthetic attitude pre- 
dominates in Vorwirtz. It seeks to produce strong moral and exsthetic effects in 
order to arouse the disgust of its readers against the immorality and hideousness 
of the existing order. Its former attitude was “ scientific socialism ;” its present 
attitude is “ sentimental socialism.” 

It is impossible to give reports of the work of the congress, only Associated 
Press dispatches being available. These report three topics of the convention: 
the question of celebrating May 1; reorganization of the party; the “ political 
mass strike.” The discussions reflected the strained relations now existing in 
Germany. The kingdom of Saxony, together with several Hanse cities, among 
them Hamburg, has taken steps for the restriction of popular suffrage. On account 
of this, the party decided that, if anything definite was done in this direction, the 
mass strike would be declared. This action is significant because the general 
strike has been disdained by the German socialists. It suggests what we may see 
in the United States. The recent action of the capitalist class in Colorado in 
resorting to violent and illegal means shows what they will do in sharp conflict. 
It behooves the Socialist party to prepare itself for these attacks —— A. M. Simons, 
in International Socialist Review, October, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 


Welfare Institutions of the Royal Transportation Lines of Wurttemberg. 
— The report for the year 1903-4 contains noteworthy items concerning the 
welfare work of the state railways of Wiirttemberg. State pensions to the amount 
of 362,070 marks were paid. This amount is comparatively small, because the 
great majority of the operating force belongs to an association which insures them. 

There are some changes in the arrangements for accident insurance. This 
service now includes all who are injured while on duty. The payments to the 
injured are increased, in severe cases, to equal the wages of the injured. The 
payments to orphans are increased. 

The life-insurance association of employees is incorporated, and is increasing 
in members and in income. 

The 565 dwellings erected for employees and their families are paying 
between 2 and 3 per cent. 

The Savings and Loan Association of Transportation Employees receives 
deposits, invests carefully, shares profits, and loans amounts up to 500 marks. 
Members are required to deposit a minimum of 100 marks. 

There is dentistry service for railway employees, and it is being extended. 
Since January, 1904, there has been a dentist-in-chief (Oberbahnarzt) located in 
Stuttgart. 

For men employed on the railways, other than regular employees (Beamten), 
there are special arrangements for insurance paid in cases of illness. From 3 to 
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3 5-7 per cent. is collected from the day-wages. The payments in cases of illness 
range from 50 to 66% per cent. of the wages. In cases of death, thirty-fold to 
forty-fold wages are paid. In cases of illness the payments are continued for 
from thirteen to fifty-two weeks. 

The general invalid and old-age state pension of Wirttemberg insures the 
railway employees. 

Men who have been transportation employees for twenty-five years con- 
secutively, and have rendered good service, receive 50 marks. In 1903-4 fifty-six 
men received this special payment. 

Men employed for three years consecutively have the right to three days off, 
in the year, with full pay. Those who have seen ten years’ service have five 
days off.— “ Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der kéniglich wiirttembergischen Verkehrs- 
anstalten,” Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, September-October, 1905. H. W. 


Workingmen’s Insurance and Industrial Solidarity.— The cause of work- 
ingmen’s insurance is receiving more favorable attention with each passing year, 
and its obligation upon the consumer of labor is being more fully recognized; for 
it will introduce a larger reciprocity of interests, a greater solidarity, into 
industry. 

Sismondi, a hundred years ago, declared that the laborer has a right to the 
protection of his employer; that there exists a natural solidarity between them — 
a bond which ought to assure the laborer and his family of the necessaries of life ; 
yet in his day the employer had but little regard for the health and safety of his 
employees ; when they were old or disabled, he cast them upon the state, as public 
charges. 

One of the greatest evils resulting from this irresponsibility, and the effect of 
which falls for the most part upon the laborer, is the “ fever of incoherent pro- 
duction,” subject to immediate demands for the product. The laborer is over- 
worked for a time, and then thrown entirely out of work. The primary object of 
an insurance law is more than compensation for —it is prevention of — the risk 
against which one is insured. 

The real call for obligatory workingmen’s insurance does not come from the 
protestations of a public conscience against legislation which permits cast-off 
laborers to be thrown on public or private charge, but from the affirmation that 
the salary paid ought not only to sustain life, but to include also necessary pro- 
vision against risks which menace the life and capacity of the laborer. With 
Sismondi, “‘ every enterprise in the service of which accidents are liable ought to 
support the consequences of accident.” 

“ Professional responsibility” is no longer an exceptional, but an ordinary, 
term. It expresses a duty which the most careful employers of labor admit to be 
due to their workmen. The schedule of indemnities in the law of 1898, a law 
“ forfaitaire et transactionnelle,” leaves much to be desired along this line in 
France, and has prevented proper action. England and Belgium have shown that 
such insurance laws are possible. 

The great problem in such insurance is whether the workman shall be com- 
pelled to contribute to the fund, and, if so, to what extent. This must depend on 
his income, and on the number of persons dependent on him for support. Any 
plan of procedure must be more than a legal agreement, if it is to contribute to 
industrial solidarity. It must have a moral basis, and a spirit and vitality which 
recognize the rights of both classes. Such an arrangement has been, in Germany, 
the means of creating a really social spirit and a rapid development in systems of 
production. 

A proposed law in France would have local mutual societies and a larger cen- 
tral company. The former would care for all cases of need lasting less than 
thirty days, and would be administered by a committee consisting of three laborers 
and three employers, and a president elected by the six. The central company 
would take charge of cases of more than thirty days and of rents. It would be 
administered by employers alone—— Raoul Jay, “ L’assurance ouvriére et la 
solidarité dans l'industrie,” Revue politique et parlementaire, September, 1905. 
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